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PREFACE 


T his book was begun before the war. it will be 
appreciated that war conditions have made it impossible 
to spare either the time or the petrol to revisit the woods 
that have charmed me so often. I have had therefore to 
rely on memory and on the books in my own library. In peace¬ 
time the woodman’s axe when it falls, falls quickly; in wartime 
we have even imported lumbermen from the Dominions, so that 
it may be that already some of the trees and woods referred to in 
this book have been felled. In some ways, perhaps, this makes 
this record the more valuable. 

One often reads inscriptions in books to people “without 
whose help this book would never have been written”. In this 
case it can truly be said that this book would probably never have 
appeared without the immense help and co-operation of Dr. 
Betsy Aikin-Sneath. For preparing the manuscript for the pub¬ 
lishers I would like to thank Miss Elfrida Butler and Miss Susan 
Crofton. I am grateful, too, to Mr. C. O. Hanson, late 
Divisional Officer of the Forestry Commission, and of the India 
Forest Service, for the loan of one or two books which were 
difficult to obtain. I would also like to thank Mr, R. C. B. 
Gardner and Mr. W. L. Taylor of the Forestry Commission for 
reading the manuscript and making valuable suggestions. They are 
not, however, on this account to be held responsible for any errors 
that may be found in the book. Finally, as usual, I must thank my 
publishers, Mr. Harry Batsford in particular, and also Mr. Brian 
Cook and Mr. Charles Fry for their unfailing help and patience. 

For those who are interested in trees in literature I would 
commend Georgina Mase’s Anthology called The Book oj the 
Tree, which is one of my constant companions. And for those who 
want help in identifying the main trees I know of no better book 
than one published well over a hundred years ago by John Aikin. 
This book —The Woodland Companion —contains magnificent 
plates showing the characteristics of the various trees. 

Warborough, JOHN RODGERS. 

Oxfordshire, 

Septmber, 194J, 
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CHAPTER / 


Introduction 

m S A CHILD I WORSHIPPED MANY STRANGE GODS. IN SPITE OF A 

Strict Christian upbringing which involved visits to church at 
/ " ^ least twice every Sunday, in my early years I was certainly not a 
^-Christian. Not that I disliked church-going, I enjoyed the hymns 
and psalms and I particularly liked the words ‘ ‘Alleluia’ ’ and “Amen’ ’ ; 
they had a nice sonorous sound though they were quite meaningless to 
me. Whenever I could I preferred to steal away to a large wood of oaks 
and undergrowth near the house in Yorkshire where I spent many 
months a year. Here I would pound flowers and offer them up as a 
sacrifice to the gods that lived in the trees. I didn’t regard them as gods 
so much as spirits, some good and some terrifying, that seemed some¬ 
how to inhabit the woods. This form of worship went on from when I 
was about four years old until I was six or seven, I was cured by being 
smacked one day for reporting to my mother that I had seen a beautiful 
naked lady in the wood with whom I had talked. The reason given for 
my punishment was twofold, one, that I had told a lie and, two, that 1 
had had the effrontery to say that I had seen a naked lady. Looking back 
on this I realise I was much influenced by a maudlin picture which used 
to hang over my bed and which showed a lady bound to a tree being 
rescued by some knight errant. 

At that time, of course, I had not the slightest conception that tree 
worship was one of, if not the earliest form of ritual worship in the 
world and that I was enacting in my own development the development 
of the human race. When one thinks of the resemblance of one’s ovm 
life to a tree it is not surprising that primitive man (or a child) regarded 
the mysteries of their growth and change as supernatural, and that the 
Christian Church could not entirely eradicate this. 

Now, although tree worship has completely vanished from my mind, 
I still find a walk through a wood or a view of some trees needful for my 
spiritual and physical well-being and a great stimulus to meditation and 
thought. If one had to make die awful choice I would far rather see 
England flowerless than treeless. On the whole, although we may be an 
inartistic race, the average Englishman has an artist’s eye in all that 
relates to the beauty of trees. Yet we are apt to take the characteristic 
features of our English countryside, the trees, the hedges, the copses 

I I 
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and the woods far too much for granted, and it is only when these are 
threatened and usually when irreparable damage has been done that we 
wake up to realise how much of what we call England and typical 
English scenery owes to the trees. Pickwick, that cherubic Englishman, 
and pattern of the race, has recalled it as follows : 

“A delightful walk it was : for it was a pleasant afternoon in June, and their 
way lay through a deep and shady wood, cooled by the light wind which gently 
rustled the thick foliage and enlivened by the songs of the birds that perched 
upon the boughs. The ivy and the moss crept in thick clusters over the old trees, 
and the soft green turf overspread the ground like a silken mat. They emerged 
upon an open park, with an ancient hall, displaying the quaint and picturesque 
architecture of Elizabeth’s time. Long vistas of stately oaks and elm trees 
appeared on every side ; large herds of deer were cropping the fresh grass ; 
and occasionally a startled hare scoured along the ground, with the speed of the 
shadows thrown by the light clouds which sweep across a sunny landscape like 
a passing breath of summer. 

“ Tf this’, said Mr. Pickwick, looking about him ; ‘if this were the place 
to which all who are troubled with our friend’s complaint came, I fancy their 
old attachment to this world would very soon return.* 

“ ‘I think so too*, said Mr. Winkle.** 

The English climate permits of a great variety of deciduous trees and 
the English ‘‘forest’’ usually evokes the foreigner’s admiration. Par¬ 
ticularly is this so because our countryside has four scenic seasons of 
almost equal length and each season reveals a new wealth of beauty in 
our trees. But to appreciate the English woodland it is necessary for a 
man to know some woods and trees intimately and well. He must know 
their outlines and their music not only in the rhythm of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter but at different times of the day. Sometimes he 
must awake before the sun, note the trees in the noontide glare, watch 
the shadows deepen, particularly towards sunset, which is always worth 
watching, see the outlines of the trees on a moonlight night or on some 
cold sparkling frosty evening ; then and then only will he understand 
the importance of the play of light on the landscape—^perhaps nowhere 
seen with such amazing variety as in this small island. 

It has been said that hills and trees and streams are the warp of 
Nature’s pattern of beauty and that the weft is woven by the shuttle of 
light, Mr. Vaughan Cornish has admirably brought out this interplay of 
light and form in an essay he wrote on The Hours and the Seasons, In it he 
stated : 

“When we look at the heavy and opaque foliage of late summer it seems 
almost incredible that the fire of autumn should lie latent in the dull green 
leaves, but spring is not the only miraculous season, for autumn has its miracle 
of colour. 

“Association of ideas may lead to the conception of autumn as a season of 
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sadness, but those who are wise enough to give attention to the direct per¬ 
ception of the senses will experience a crescendo of cheerfulness as the turning 
of the leaf changes the foliage to a livery of green and gold, colour brightening 
as light lessens, and the rich, warm tint of bronze appearing as the days grow 
cold. And so the seasons reach the climax of their colour, when the woodlands 
are one great canopy of green and gold and bronze. So masterful is this triad of 
colour, centred on gold, the pinnacle of chromatic brightness, that the scene is 
calmly joyful even under cloud, not dependent for its beauty, as the foliage of 
spring, upon the fickle sunshine. 

With the loss of the coloured leaf we suddenly feel the darkness of approach¬ 
ing winter, and this darkness is more prolonged here than in most countries of 
the same latitude where brightness is maintained by the white mantle of snow. 
But when the clouds roll by and the bare boughs are lit and shadowed by the 
soft sunshine of the English winter, their chiaroscuro is very delicate and 
charming. 

Another aspect of the lattice of bare boughs which is to be counted among 
the charms of the English winter scene is the silhouette against the orange band 
of a clear, sunset sky. That plain curtain of rich colour is exactly what is wanted 
to make a perfect picture. So intricate is the symmetry of the tree lattice tliat 
the eye could hardly appreciate any additional form, but the addition of colour 
entails no effort. The two constituents of this combination are so equally 
balanced that it would be difficult to say whether the picture is of a colour 
enhanced by form, or form enhanced by colour. But when winter is fully come 
and the delicate tracery of the birch trees encrusted with hoar frost sparkles in 
the sun against a background of blue sky, the emphasis is in the foreground, a 
silver filigree surpassing any craftsman’s work of oriental jewellery. 

**The mild days of late winter, especially in the south-western counties, 
bring premonitions of spring, as when the flower of the snowdrop peeps 
through the dead brown leaves. 

“Later, when the strong sun of March has brought out the pink blossom of 
the almond upon boughs still bare of leaf, the colour and symmetry of a flower 
are displayed with a pictorial advantage impossible among the confusion of 
foliage, or with the backing of bare earth. Never again throughout the whole 
course of the seasons is so perfect a feature so perfectly displayed by an adequate 
plain background of suitably contrasted colour. 

“The principal scenic episode of spring is, however, the unfolding of the 
leaf, for this changes that general aspect of the landscape which is the usual 
implication of the word scenery. 

“Every leaf at its first unfolding is of a light green tint and diaphanous, one 
of the special beauties of the woods in early spring being the translucent gleam 
of transmitted light. As the leaves of the early varieties of tree become darker 
the later varieties provide the brighter tint, and so in early June the woods dis¬ 
play the whole chord of the tints of green. This is in fact a great variety, for in 
no other part of the chromatic scale is so great a number of tints comprised 
under the name of a single colour.** 

But our English woodland has not always been a joyful place where 
happiness and gaiety abounded and which the poets praised in song. In 
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Anglo-Saxon poetry most of the finest descriptive passages are of the 
sea. Woods and trees are rarely noticed. In Beowulf the only wood is 
one of' ‘gaunt rime-covered trees, into which even hunted stags refused 
to enter”. To the early English the forest was usually a terrifying place 
in which *‘bitter wormwood stood pale grey ; where giants dwelt and 
black elves and fiends that haunted unclean trees”. Later the super¬ 
stitious dreads gave place to fears of a more material kind. Writing 
in the thirteenth century Bartholomaeus Anglicus said : 

“Woods be wild places, waste and desolate, that many trees grow in without 
fruit, and also few having fruit. In these woods be oft wild beasts and fowls, 
therein grow herbs, grass leas and pasture, and namely medicinal herbs in woods 
be found. In summer woods are beautied with boughs and branches with herbs 
and grass. In woods is place of deceit and hunting. For therein wild beasts are 
hunted, and watches and deceits are ordained and set of hounds and of hunters. 
There is place of hiding and of lurking, for oft in woods thieves are hid, and oft 
in their awaits and deceits passing men come, and are spoiled and robbed and 
oft slain. * * 

The Celts, however, managed to capture something of the love of 
nature which had shone through Greek and to a lesser extent Latin 
verse. They presented natural objects in a charming and intimate way. 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, perhaps the greatest of the Welsh bards, painted 
many a vivid word picture of trees. Of the hawthorn he writes : 

Out of the green copse of hawthorn trees, 

And their inmost cell, comes the hymn of praise, 

Ah, Hawthorn tree, in bark and leaves apparelled, 

An armed and fairy knight thou dost appear. 

Often have I watched thy leafy rustle, 

Thy blossoms white as curds, thou drowsy dreamer I 
Fair shines thy ciystal crest in the month of May, 

The hue of the driven snow far brighter than silver. 

Although forests formed a pleasant background to the troubadours’ 
songs and romances of the middle ages they show, with one or two 
startling exceptions, no real love of woods. We do indeed read in 
Palmerin of England how a prince to cure his wife of an ailment walked 
with her through the forest “for that he supposed the sight of the 
spreading trees and pleasant passages through the grassy groves would 
relieve her condition”. But, as Vernon Lee said, “Spring, Spring, end¬ 
less Spring—^for three long centuries throughout die world a dreary 
green monotony of spring, all over France, Provence, Italy, Spain, 
Germany and England.” Woods in spring were merely a conventional 
backcloth to the songs of the troubadours ; there were hardly any 
descriptive scenes that would show a close and understanding love of 
forest scenery. When the poets did describe forests, they seized on the 
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Renclcomb; from an engraving l>y Kip. House, gardens and woods planned in relation 
to each other. Note the fine terraces 
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more frightening aspects. When we stop to consider the hazards which 
a forest such as Galtres in Yorkshire would present to the traveller it is 
little wonder that on the whole English woodlands are presented for 
many centuries as awesome places. Chaucer, in the Knightes Tale, 
described one as 

** 3 l foreste 

In which there dwelleth neither man ne beste, 

With knotty knarry bareyn trees olde 
Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to beholde ; 

In which ther ran a rumbel and a swough, 

As though a storm sholde bresten every bough.** 

Later, although Edmund Spenser showed a fine appreciation of trees 
and Shakespeare sang of the greenwood tree, and many other poets 
derived inspiration from trees, it was not until the revolt against 
formality in art and nature in the eighteenth century that a proper 
school of nature poets arose. 

During the reigns of William and Mary and Anne trees in gardens 
were considered the more ornamental the less natural they appeared. 
The formal avenues, vistas and terraces of the Tudors and Stuarts gave 
way to promiscuous topiary work and gardens became crammed with 
every imaginable beast or bird in cut yew or box. The number and 
variety of clipped and cut trees crowded into every garden led Addison 
in 1712 and then Pope to scoff at the “verdant sculptures^ and “cones, 
globes and pyramids with marks of the scissors on every plant and 
bush”, and to write scathingly of an imaginary sale of trees. In this 
ironic catalogue one bush was “St. George in Box his arm scarce long 
enough, but will be in a condition to stick the dragon by next April ’ ’; 
another item was “Adam and Eve in Yew, Adam a little shattered by 
the fall of the tree of knowledge”. 

The new school of landscape gardeners looked at nature with a 
different eye, and tried to construct gardens which would emulate 
nature. Trees were planted in clumps instead of straight lines, walks 
meandered through the copses, and the stately avenues which had been 
such a feature of the country scene were destroyed in the great effort 
to abolish symmetry. Now that the trees he planted 1^0 years ago are 
beautiful in themselves we can forgive “Capability” Brown for his 
wanton destruction, but how bare the country houses which had been 
“improved” by Brown and his school—Kent, Bridgeman, Mason, 
Shenstone and later Rep ton—^must have appeared to their occupants. 

However, Cowper the poet thought Brown an “omnipotent 
magician”. Despite this questionable judgment William Cowper still 
remains for me a poet who captures and illuminates the woodknd feel¬ 
ing. Other poets, James Thomson, Wordsworth, Shelley, John Clare, 
George Meredith and a host of modem poets have written memorable 
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and beautiful verse inspired by trees, but Cowper’s verse, chit-chat 
though it often is, seems more imbued with a real love and knowledge 
of our English woodland scene than that of greater poets, who lack his 
direct simplicity. One of my favourite passages from Cowper is 

Nor less attractive is the woodland scene 
Diversified with trees of every growth, 

Alike yet various. Here the gray smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine. 

Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 

There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten’d to its topmost boughs. 

No tree in all the grove but has its charms. 

Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some. 

And of a wannish gray ; the willow such. 

And poplar that with silver lines his leaf, 

And ash far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 

Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still. 

Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 

Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun, 

The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 

Here is another of Cowper*s poems, called “The Poplar-fieldthat 
appeals to me ; 

The poplars are fell’d, farewell to the shade 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade. 

The winds play no longer, and sing in the leaves, 

Nor Ouse on his bosom their image receives. 

Twelve years have elapsed since I first took a view 
Of my favourite field and the bank where they grew, 

And now in the grass behold they are laid. 

And the tree is my seat that once lent me a shade. 

The blackbird has fled to another retreat 

Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 

And the scene where his melody charmed me before, 

Resounds with his sweet-soimding ditty no more. 

Pleasing though this verse is it has not the haunting subtlety of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’ lament on the Binsey poplars which were 
felled in 1879. If ever verse could influence vandals, this surely should. 
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My aspens dear, whose airy cages quelled, 

Quelled or quenched in leaves the leaping sun, 

All felled, felled, are all felled ; 

Of a fresh and following folded rank 
Not spared, not one 
That dandled a sandalled 
Shadow that swam or sank 

On meadows and river and wind-wandering weed-winding bank. 

O if we but knew what we do 
When we delve or hew— 

Hack and rack the growing green ! 

Since country is so tender 
To touch, her being so slender, 

That, like this sleek and seeing ball 
But a prick will make no eye at all. 

Where we, even where we mean 
*To mend her we end her, 

When we hew or delve : 

After-comers cannot guess the beauty been. 

Ten or twelve, only ten or twelve 
Strokes of havoc unselve 
The sweet especial scene, 

Rural scene, a rural scene, 

Sweet especial rural scene. 



CHAPTER II 


Woodland Folklore and Legend 

E ven in this scientific age, trees still seem to have a life 
beyond that of bark and leaf and roots. Sometimes friendly, 
sometimes stern or wild, they are living, almost articulate 
beings. Edward Carpenter has caught a glimpse of this : ‘'a man 
will perhaps have seen a full-foliaged Lombardy poplar swaying in half 
a gale in June—the wind and the sun streaming over every little twig 
and leaf, the tree throwing out its branches in a kind of ecstasy and 
bathing them in the passionately boisterous caresses of its two visitants; 
or he will have heard the deep glad murmur of some huge sycamore 
with ripening seed-clusters when after weeks of drought the steady 
warm rain brings relief to its thirst ; and he will have known that these 
creatures are but likenesses of himself, intimately and deeply related 
to him in their love and hunger longing, and, like himself too, un¬ 
fathomed and unfathomable”. Still more alive must they have seemed 
to primitive races. To the savage all things are animate—the stars, the 
clouds and the rocks, while the trees, with their rustling leaves and 
their swaying branches, and their cycle of growth and decay, show 
themselves to have human will and emotions, angry and alarmed in the 
face of a storm, elated in the gentle breeze, joyful in the spring and sad 
at the fall of the leaf. Their rebirth each spring is symbolical of fertility, 
while the great age to which they live, and especially the slow progress 
of the oak from acorn to full-grown tree several hundred years later, 
inspires awe and veneration. As Laurence Binyon said, “So old is the 
wood, so old. Old as Fear.” 

In the first stage of religious thought the tree itself is considered as a 
deity ; later it comes to be viewed, not as the body of the tree-spirit, 
but simply as its abode, which it can quit at pleasure. And religion 
passes from animism to polytheism, from a vague superstition to a 
belief in a number of gods each with his own attributes. 

The idea of a World Tree from which the Universe sprang is found 
in many different religions : there is, for instance, the ash Igdrasil of 
Norse mythology, of which Carlyle wrote : 

“Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has its root deep down in the kingdoms 
of Hela or Death ; its trunk reaches up Heaven-high, spreads its boughs over 
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the whole Universe : it is the Tree of Existence. Its ‘boughs* with their 
buddings and disleafings—events, things suffered, things done, catastrophes— 
stretch through all lands and times. Is not every leaf of it a biography, every 
fibre there an act or word? Its boughs are Histories of Nations. The rustle of it 
is the noise of Human Existence, onwards from of old. It grows there, the breath 
of Human Passion rustling through it; or stormtost the stormwind howling 
through it like the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence.** 

Even in religions not based on the idea of a World Tree, individual 
trees figure largely in their symbolism. The Tree of Knowledge in the 
Garden of Eden bore the forbidden fruit, while the miraculous tree in 
the paradise of Mahomet bent its boughs so that the dwellers might 
gather and enjoy its fniit. As Miss Sackville-West has written : 

“Their past is sure, 

Those woods deep-rooted in the swirl of time, 

Temples of myth and piety and fear, 

Lovely, obscure ; 

Dark was the ilex in the Grecian vales. 

Crooked the olive, murmurous the lime. 

No woodsman but had heard the dryad cry. 

No girl but knew the goat-foot faun was nigh, 

And saw the satyr through the branches leer. 

And fled from those too-peopled solitudes 
Into the open fields of maize and rye.’* 

The spirits that inhabit trees take on different forms in different 
lands. The Waldgeister of Germany are grotesque figures, but the 
hamadryads of Greece are fair nymphs. Greek mythology tells us of 
Daphne turned into a laurel, and the sisters of Phaeton changed into 
graceful poplars that wept tears of amber at the death of their brother. 

In pagan times, religious ceremonies were carried on in sacred groves, 
and to destroy or maim any of the trees in these groves was a serious 
offence. The Druids performed their rites in oak groves, and Pliny has 
described their religion as follows ; 

“The Druids hold nothing so sacred as the mistletoe, and the tree on which 
it grows, provided it be an oak. They make choice of oak groves in preference 
to all others, and perform no rites without oak leaves ; so that they seem to 
have the name of Druids from thence, if we derive their name from the Greek. 
They think whatever grows on these trees is sent them from heaven and is a 
sign that the Deity has made choice of that tree. But as the mistletoe is seldom 
to be met with, when found it is fetched with great ceremony and by all means 
on the sixth day of the moon . . . for at that season the moon has sufficient 
influence and is above half full. They call this plant in their own language All 
Heal, and after preparing for the sacrifice and feast under the tree, they bring 
up two white bulls, whose horns have been then bound for the first time. The 
priest, habited in white, mounts the tree, and with a golden hook cuts the 
mistletoe, which is received in a white cloth. They then sacrifice the victims, 
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praying the Deity to render this his gift favourable to those to whom they 
distribute it. They suppose it renders every animal fruitful which drinks a 
decoction of it, and that it is a remedy against all sorts of poisons.** 

Before the coming of the Romans many English woods would have 
given shelter to this oak-worship, and the aged oaks still standing may 
probably be lineal descendants of those which witnessed the bloody 
sacrifices of the Dniids, 

“The generations of the oak forest were long enough for the old men of the 
Oak, the Druids, and their holy cruelties and their ecstasy of death, to be 
foigotten. The Oak or his forbears knew of the moon-sickle of gold, with the 
oaken haft, that cut the sacred mistletoe branch. He or his knew the bale-fires 
at the summer solstice, and the old fire-song the herdsmen sang around the 
flames,** 

Dartmoor was long considered a centre of druidical rites, but more 
recently it has been suggested that the stone circles on the moor are 
not necessarily Druid altars. 

In ancient times some tribes and communities had sacred trees, 
under which the elders gave judgment and passed laws, as Deborah the 
prophetess did under a palm-tree in Biblical times. In Ireland princes 
were inaugurated imder tribal trees, usually of great size and age, and 
to cut one down was a hostile act and was believed to foreshadow the 
downfall of the province. A royal inauguration tree of Leinster is 
described in the Life of St. Coemgen as standing on the summit of the 
hill near which the prince lived. When the prince wished to receive 
the saint in full state, he would require him to mount the hill and there, 
by his royal tree, he held audience with the Christian teacher. 

Near Oswestry in Shropshire an oak tree called Mile Oak was 
popularly associated with the local saint Oswald, king of Northumbria, 
killed in battle at Maserfield in a.d. 642, and for this reason it was held 
inviolable. A local ballad declared: 

To break a branch was deemed a sin, 

A bad-luck job for neighbours. 

For lire, sickness or the like 
Would mar their honest labours. 

Before the coming of the Romans, tracks and roads were marked in 
Britain by clumps of trees, usually on top of a mound or barrow, and 
these landmarks were sacred, to move or destroy one being a serious 
crime. And when one considers the difficulty of moving about our own 
roads now that the signposts have been removed, rightly so. 

Christian missionaries later destroyed some of the sacred groves of 
the pagans, but on the whole they took over many of the pagan cere¬ 
monies and superstitions, grafting on to them their new religion. 
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Many Christian churches were built in or near sacred groves, like St. 
Patrick’s metropolitan church at Armagh, which was erected near the 
place where had been a pagan nemethy or grove, on a hill where the War 
Goddess Macha had previously been worshipped. The Christian 
teachers wished to transfer to the worship of the Christian God spots 
already consecrated by pagan cults. When St. Columcille founded his 
church at Derry he chose a site near a sacred grove, and he especially 
protected the trees against the axe, and when they were threatened by 
fire, prayed for their safety. 

The heathen fertility rites connected with the Spring festival were 
also adapted to Christianity, instead of being abolished. The celebration 
of the departure of winter and the coming of spring is to be found in 
many countries, and May Day festivities, which in many cases have been 
given a Christian turn, as in the early morning hymn singing on the 
Tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, are a survival of pagan rites. In 
The Woodlanders Thomas Hardy gives a graphic description of one of 
these rural orgies as practised in his day, not so very long ago. In all 
these ceremonies, past and present, trees play a big part, for their 
budding in spring and their rich green leafage in summer are interpreted 
as symbols of fertility. The young people used to go out into woods in 
the early morning and bring back with them a tall tree as Maypole. 
Eventually, instead of being renewed annually, the Maypole became a 
permanent fixture. 

*‘In spring or early summer or even on Midsummer day, it was and still is in 
many parts of Europe the custom to go out into the woods, cut down a tree and 
bring it into the village, when it is set up amid general rejoicings, or the people 
cut branches in the woods and fasten them on every house. The intention of 
these customs is to bring home to the village and to each house, the blessings 
which the tree-spirit has in its power to bestow.(J. G. Frazer.) 

In parts of Northamptonshire a yoimg tree ten or twelve feet high 
used to be planted before each door on May Day. Sir Henry Piers wrote 
in 1682 in his Description oj Westmeath : 

“On May-Eve, every family sets up before their door a green bush, strewed 
over with yellow flowers, which the meadows yield plentifully. In counties 
where timber is plentiful, they erect tall slender trees, which stand high, and 
they continue almost the whole year ; so as a stranger would go nigh to 
imagine they were all signs of ale-sellers, and that all houses were ale-houses.” 

The Cornish used to deck their doors and porches on the first of May 
with green boughs of sycamore and hawthorn and plant trees, or rather 
stumps of trees, before their houses. In the North of England young 
people would go before davm with music and the blowing of horns into 
the woods and gather branches. The puritanical writer Phillip Stubbes, 
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in his Anatomic ojAbusesy first published at London in 1583, has described 
how they used to bring in the Maypole : 

**Against May, Whitsun-day, or other time, all the young men and maides, 
olde men and wives, run gadding over night to the woods, groves, hills and 
mountains, where they spend all the night in pleasant pastimes, and in the 
morning they return, bringing with them birch and branches of trees, to deck 
their assemblies withall. And no mervaile, for there is a great Lord present 
amongst them, as superintendent and Lord over their pastimes and sportes, 
namely, Satlian, prince of hell. But the chiefest jewel they bring from thence is 
their May-pole, which they bring home with great veneration, as thus. They 
have twentie or fortie yoke of oxen, every oxe having a sweet nose-gay of 
flowers placed on the tip of his homes, and these oxen drawe home this May- 
pole (this stynking ydol, rather) which is covered all over with floures and 
hearbs, boirnd round about with strings, from the top to the bottome, and 
sometime painted with variable colours, with two or three hundred men, 
women and children following it with great devotion. And thus being reared 
up, with handkerchiefs and flags hovering on the top, they straw the ground 
rounde about, binde green boughes about it, set up sommer haule, bowers, 
and arbors hard by it. And then fall they to daunce about it, like as the heathen 
people did at the dedication of the Idols, where of this is a perfect pattern, or 
rather the thing itself. I have heard it credibly reported (and that viva voce) by 
men of great gravitie and reputation, that of fortie, threescore, or a hundred 
maides going to the wood over night, there scaresly the third part of them 
returned home again undefiled.** 

Most of the villages in Yorkshire had their Maypoles, and as a boy I 
was often taken to see the girls in their gala clothes weave the intricate 
pattern of ribbons round the pole. Their childish innocence was far 
removed from the orgies suggested by sour Mr. Stubbes, 

But superstitions die hard. We still decorate our houses with ever¬ 
greens, with the holly and mistletoe at Christmas, as did our Roman 
and Teuton forefathers at their winter festivals. Some people think it 
unlucky to bring holly and ivy into the house before Christmas Eve, and 
all the decorations have, of course, to be taken down after twelfth 
night. Holly, with its red berries and evergreen prickly leaves, was 
probably chosen since it was supposed to be greatly feared by witches. 

Trees considered as animate beings were credited with various 
powers, some beneficent, others harmful. They were capable of playing 
a part in the affairs of man. Some had the power of makuig the rain to 
fall, the sun to shine, flocks and herds to multiply, others had a specially 
protective value and were a defence against disease and witchcraft. 
Others again had to be placated. 

The oak, sacred to Thor and worshipped by the Druids, was a 
specially sacred tree, and it was a law of the Ostrogoths that anybody 
might hew down what trees he pleased in the common wood, except 
od£s and hazels; these trees “had peace** ; in other words, dicy were 
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not to be felled. There is indeed something peculiarly impressive about 
an oak tree. Its very slow growth and the great age to which it will grow 
Inspire veneration in us to this day. Then the oak is of a spreading habit, 
especially if given plenty of space in which to ramify. It naturally tends 
to throw out large limbs and to have a wide-spreading crown. In the 
warm moist climate of central and southern England it will grow to 
immense dimensions. Now that ramification is not needed any more for 
shipbuilding, Sessile or Durmast Oaks are often planted instead of the 
Pedunculate or Common English Oak, which was so well-known and 
well-loved in the English landscape. Like the mistletoe that grows on 
it, the oak was considered a protection against fire and lightning, and 
some people still think themselves safe in sheltering under an oak 
during a storm. But the converse is sometimes held to be true. At one 
time newly-married couples used to dance three times round an oak 
and then make a cross upon it ; such trees were called marriage-oaks, 
and one grew near Brampton in Cumberland until the middle of the 
last century, when it was cut down by someone presumably unaware 
of its sacred character. 

The ceremonies that take place in many districts on Oak Apple Day 
or Royal Oak Day, now commemorate the escape of Charles II after the 
battle of Worcester by hiding in an oak tree, but some of them are 
relics of far older festivals. For instance, at Castleton in Derbyshire the 
Garland King and his Queen ride through the village every Royal Oak 
Day, though the ceremony is no doubt older than the Restoration. At 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, the statue of the founder is decoi*ated with 
oak boughs, and at BlundelTs School oak boughs are again used for 
decoration. On May 29th the children of Northampton wear gilt sprigs 
of oak in their caps and adorn the local statue of Charles II with oak, 
for when a great fire almost razed the town in 1675 King Charles gave 
the citizens one thousand tons of timber from the Royal Forest of 
Whittlewood, and they still show their gratitude by remembering his 
birthday. 

The hazel, still used by water diviners, must seem, even to the most 
sceptical, to have magical properties. It w^as considered as the tree of 
the poets. The nuts of knowledge were gathered from the boughs of the 
hazel, and divination by means of nuts continues to this day, as we see 
in many of the All Hallow E’en games. Many holy wells are shaded by 
hazel trees, and the votive offering made by visitors to the well in 
search of health or luck are hung on their branches. In some parts of the 
countiy hazel twigs are placed in the window frames during a thunder¬ 
storm as a protection against lightning. 

The ash, one of the most handsome and useful of all trees, was also 
a protection against lightning, and, as well, had strong protective and 
curative powers. An old Devonshire legend says that 8ie Infant Christ 
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was first washed and dressed by a fire of ash-wood, and in the Highlands 
we find the custom of placing the end of a green ash twig into the fire 
and giving the sap that oozed from it to a new-born baby as his first 
drink. Snakes are supposed to dread ash and to prefer to run into a fire 
rather than escape in a heap of ash leaves. A blow from an ash-stick will 
kill an adder outright, or so it is said. In Sussex, pins embedded in an 
ash were used for curing warts, and ash trees were also used for treating 
rupture and other diseases. Gilbert White describes the treatment as 
it was given in his own village of Selbome : 

“In a farm-yard near the middle of this village stands, at this day a row of 
pollard ashes, which, by the seams and long cicatrices down their sides, mani¬ 
festly show that, in former times, they have been cleft asunder. These trees, 
when young and flexible, were severed and held open by wedges, while 
ruptured children, stripped naked, were pushed through the apertures, under 
a persuasion that, by such a process, the poor babes would be cured of their 
infirmity. As soon as the operation was over, the tree in the suffering part, was 
plastered with loam, and carefully swathed up. If the parts coalesced and 
soldered together, as usually fell out, where the feat was performed with any 
adroitness at all, the party was cured ; but, where the cleft continued to gape, 
the operation, it was supposed, would prove ineffectual. ... We have 
several persons now living in the village, who in their childhood, were supposed 
to be healed by this superstitious ceremony, derived down perhaps from our 
Saxon ancestors, who practised it before their conversion to Christianity,** 

A ‘'shrew ash** was supposed to cure both man and beast, and White 
goes on to describe the one at Selbome : 

“At the South comer of the Plestor, or area near the church, there stood, 
about twenty years ago, a very old grotesque hollow pollard-ash, which for 
generations had been looked on with no small veneration as a shrew-ash. Now 
a shrew is an ash whose twigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs of 
cattle, will immediately relieve the pains which a beast will suffer from the 
running of a shrew-mouse over the part affected ; for it is supposed that a 
shrew-mouse is of so baneful and deleterious a nature, that wherever it creeps 
over a beast, be it horse, cow or sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted with 
cruel anguish. ... A shrew-ash was made thus ; Into the body of the tree a 
deep hole was bored with an auger, and a poor devoted shrew-mouse was 
thrust in alive, and plugged in, no doubt with several quaint incantations long 
since forgotten.** 

An ancient “shrew ash** in Richmond Park, sometimes called the 
“Sheen Tree** was said to have particularly effective curative powers. 
Each mother who brought a sick child was aided by a “shrew-mother**, 
who accompanied her, and taking the child from her, passed it slowly 
under and over the “witch-bar** nine times, muttering charms or 
singing verses. The passing of the child roimd the bar used to be timed 
to meet the rising sun. If the proper word was not uttered at the exact 
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moment when the first ray of the sun appeared, the cure failed. Though 
the shrew-ash was generally sought for exclusively as a cure for cattle, 
this tree, which was said to have given shade to Queen Elizabeth when 
she shot deer in the Park, was effective in whooping-cough, decline and 
other ailments as well as in cases of “bewitched” infants. 

The mountain ash or rowan was regarded as a particularly reliable 
safeguard against witchcraft. Like the holly, its red berries are hated by 
all evil and mischievous spirits. This hardy little tree is particularly at 
home in the Scottish Highlands, and here the dairymaids used to insist 
that the peg of the cow-shackle and the handle and cross of the churn- 
staff should always be made of rowan, to keep the witches from turning 
the milk sour. In the north-east of Scotland sprigs of rowan used to be 
placed over the doors of the cow-houses to keep the witches from the 
kine. In the Isle of Man on May Day the islanders carried crosses of 
rowan in their hats and fastened May-flowers over their doors as the 
protection against witches and elves, and for the same purpose crosses 
of rowan were tied to the tails of cattle. A similar cross made from 
rowan twigs bound together with red worsted (red being a specific 
against evil) was carried by Highland dairymaids, to prevent witches 
from injuring their cattle or turning the milk. 

On the whole trees were believed to give protection and help to 
human beings, but there were some which were feared and avoided. 
Among the trees which were considered to bring ill-luck, was first and 
foremost the elder, out of whose wood the Cross was supposed to have 
been made, though some say that the Cross was made from an aspen, 
hence the trembling of its leaves. Judas was said to have hanged himself 
from an elder. It was held to be extremely dangerous to cut down an 
elder-tree without asking the “old Lady’s leave”. The tree was also 
thought to bleed when cut. The belief that certain trees would bleed 
was found in many parts of England, and recalls Dante’s bleeding tree 
in the Divina Commedia^ which when plucked cried out, “Why dost 
thou rend me ?” In the year 1384 on the feast of St. Oswyn, August 
20th, when the king was at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a wright hewed on a 
tree, to make a ship, but at every stroke it poured forth blood, “as it 
had be of a beste”, and the same thing happened when his fellow worker, 
“having no reverens to this myracle, took the axe and smet”. At 
Syresham there was a legend of a witch taking the form of a tree. When 
a man went once to cut off one of its branches for his little boy he was 
amazed to see blood pouring from the gash, and a little later a woman 
suspected of witchcraft was seen with her arm boimd up. The tree was 
most probably an elder. It is unlucky to bum elder-wood, or to have 
an elder-tree too near the house. The hawthorn tree, too, is only 
destroyed at a risk. It is an ill-omened tree, in spite of its beautiful 
blossom, and is closely associated with fairies. There are many stories 
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of families dogged by misfortune because they had the temerity to 
tamper with the dangerous hawthorn, and it is still believed that may 
brought into the house brings with it ill-luck. 

Many of the superstitions connected with trees derive from pagan 
times and have not only not been destroyed by Christianity, but have 
survived the spread of scientific knowledge. It will probably be long 
before Christmas decorations disappear, May Queens even in the strange 
disguise as Railway Queens, and so on, will no more be elected, and 
white may will be put in the flower vases with a confident mind. Trees 
are linked with the spiritual life of the people in an unbroken chain 
from Pagan times right through Christianity. Not many people would 
agree with Pope’s humorous couplet— 

“Woods are—^not to be too prolix— 

Collective bodies of straight sticks. * * 

E. L. Grant Watson expresses the universal belief in the mystic life of 
trees : 

“I sometimes ask myself what else there is in the woods beyond what I see 
with my eyes. . . . Here among the beech-woods of the North Downs the 
water-laden wind moves gently among the upper branches : clouds of mist, 
white, ever-changing filaments, hang mid-way upon the tree-trunks. . . . The 
afternoon is now fading, and the leaves overhead shut out much of the light. . . . 

“ At such a time and place might it not be possible with but so little a shifting 
of mental capacity to perceive more than what is usually apparent ? Did the 
Greeks see Dryads ? Are the tales of fairies and tree-spirits, which come to us 
from the past, but false imaginings ? The men who lived closer to the earth 
than we, less separated from its harmony by mechanical contrivance, was their 
vision younger and more acute ? And even now the joy of that perception may 
yet be within the range of our grasping, for who shall say what wonder may not 
be revealed, what miracle accomplished at any turn of the head or quick glance 
of the eye.” 
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CHAPTER III 


The Historj oj Forests 

T he trees of England are not only spectators of our 
history, having looked down through the centuries on battles 
and plagues, the birth of new towns, the decay of old ones, the 
shifting of the population and all the changes in our methods of 
life, hut they have themselves been part of the structure of England, 
reflecting our different habits and needs. Our forests, too, having been 
first part of the common or folk land, then becoming the exclusive 
possession of absolute monarchy, until they variously drifted into 
private hands, or were acquired by public bodies, city corporations or 
government authorities, have been participators in our social evolution. 

There are many individual trees which have become famous through 
their connection with people or events. There was for instance the 
King*s Beech, about three miles from Hampden on the Chilterns, under 
which, so tradition says. King Edward III and his son, the Black Prince, 
rested and administered justice, when on their way to visit the 
Hampden of that day, whose house was a little farther on. Until a few 
years ago the hollow stump of this tree was still to be seen. Then there 
was the Queen^s Oak on the edge of Whittlewood Forest, where 
Edward IV met and fell in love with Elizabeth Woodville, whom he 
married soon after in the town of Grafton. Another Queen, Elizabeth, 
is said to have been seated beneath the shade of the Hatfield Oak when 
she heard the news of the death of her sister Mary. The nut-tree that 
grew over Fair Rosamund *s grave at Godstow Nunnery recalls the 
melancholy story of Queen Eleanor, who noticing King Henry walking 
one day in the gardens of Woodstock with a ball of silk stuck by chance 
on one of his spurs, picked it up and tracked him to the bower where 
Fair Rosamund was waiting. When Rosamund died twenty years later 
at Godstow Nunnery St. Hugh of Lincoln refused to allow her coffin to 
remain before the altar, in spite of the twenty years of penitence and 
chastity. 

Other trees have happier associations with poets and writers. 
At Whaddon Hall there was an oak tree which Browne Willis, the 
eighteenth-century antiquary, always insisted was the very tree under 
which Spenser, when he was secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, had 
written his Faerie Queene. 
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The noble trees at Cirencester Park were admired by such great 
writers as Dean Swift and Alexander Pope, who both stayed with Lord 
Bathurst and were deeply interested in ^e designing of the park. Some 
of the great trees still standing there were planted by Pope himself. 
Near the spot where the famous seven rides converge stands “Pope’s 
Seat”, an ornamental shelter which the poet designed for himself in 
the classical style. Of the graceful avenue of “Cathedral Firs” Pope 
wrote : “No words, or paintings, or poetry can give the least image 
proportionable to it.” 

Other tiees, famous in their day, are now forgotten. Though the 
Seven Sisters’ Road is known to all Londoners, few people remember 
that the Seven Sisters were trees at Highbury which gave their name to 
a public house and then to a road. Trees have been put to strange uses : 
the hollow oak on Kidlington Green in Oxfordshire was frequently used 
as a prison for tramps and other minor offenders before they were 
transferred to the gaol at Oxford, while in the same county, on Bletch- 
ington Green, there was a hollow elm inside which a woman gave birth 
to a child, when the Poor Law authorities tried to prevent her settling 
in the parish. 

Great changes have been made in the uses to which woods were put 
and in methods of cultivation. In early times woods were useful as 
cover for game ; then they were used as sources of timber, especially 
for the Navy, finally in the nineteenth century with the development of 
iron-clad ships and the increase in our wood imports, they were again 
considered chiefly from the point of view of cover for game or of 
ornament to an estate. 

When most of the country was blanketed in a thick cover of trees it 
was only by clearing the woods that fields were cultivated and villages 
built and civilisation given a foothold. As the Psalmist put it, “a man 
was famous according as he had lifted up axes upon the thick trees”. 
The ancient Britons were described by Caesar as being a true forest 
people, whose military tactics consisted in retreating hastily to the 
depths of the woods and in hampering his advance by blocking the 
rough tracks with felled trees. At that time the English woods consisted 
of Beech, Oak, Pine, Birch, Ash, Wych, Elm, Mountain Ash, Aspen, 
Alder and Yew, together with smaller trees and shrubs like Hawthorn, 
Juniper, Holly and Gorse. Pine subsequently disappeared from the 
woods of Southern England and was only reintroduced in 1776. It is 
strange that it should ever have died out, as it is now a familiar feature 
of Southern English scenery, being one of the few kinds of trees suitable 
for sandy and gravelly soil. 

The Romans cut down timber to make clearings for their roads and 
their settlements, and to provide fuel for iron and lead smelting ; but 
they also planted trees, and to them, it is said, we owe the Lime, 
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Sweet-Chestnut, Plane, Poplar and Walnut, though certain authorities 
aver that the Lime and the Poplar are native trees. 

During the reigns of the Norman kings the trees within the forest 
areas were carefully protected, as they provided cover and winter 
fodder for the deer. Later, however, so much timber was needed for 
the Navy and for building and other uses, that the woods shrunk to an 
alarming degree, and some attention began to be paid to their protection 
and regeneration. In Holinshed’s Chronicles of Britain it is stated that in 
the reign of Henry VIII ‘ ‘plantations of trees began to be made for pur¬ 
poses of utility*’, though “plantation” here probably only meant the 
sowing or * ‘setting* * of acorns or beech-mast, and not the transplanting 
of live plants, a practice which was only introduced early in the seven¬ 
teenth century. In 1^23 John Fitzherbert published his Book of 
Husbandry, one of the first works to deal with die cultivation of trees. 
Before this, it had been customary for a long time to enclose woods for 
the protection of stool-shoots and self-sown seedlings. Various acts 
dealing with forestry were passed in the Tudor times. The Statute of 
Woods of 1^43 restricted an owner’s right to fell young timber and 
ordered the replantation of forest trees “to cure the spoils and devasta¬ 
tions that have been made in the woods”. This “devastation” was 
partly caused by the dissolution of the monasteries, for in nearly every 
forest there had been woods belonging to religious houses, and no 
sooner had they passed into the hands of the Crown or of private indi¬ 
viduals than they were despoiled of timber. 

At the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign An Act that Timber shall 
not be felled to make Coals for burning of Iron was passed, and applied to 
oak, beech and ash trees growing within fourteen miles of the sea or of 
any navigable river or stream. Careful attention was given at this time 
to timber in the royal forests. The queen’s surveyor, Roger Taverner, 
drew up in a Book of Survej, describing the acreage and condition 
of all forests south of the Trent, and in 13^84 his successor, John 
Taverner, made a similar survey. Some of the “encoppicements” or 
enclosures made about this time are still existing, such as the beautiful 
Ridley Wood, Bramble Hill, Malwood, Bratley and Bignell and other 
parts of the New Forest, the natural reproduction and regeneration of 
which appear to have been assisted by the sowing of seeds, as Roger 
Taverner mentions that some of the woods were “set” with oak, beech 
and thorn. 

There was another attempt to do something about the diminishing 
woodlands of England in Charles II’s reign. The scarcity of oak-timber 
for the Navy in particular had become so alarming that the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Navy asked the newly-founded Royal Society to suggest a 
remedy, and as a result the Society’s reporter, John Evelyn, prepared 
a paper on the subject of forestry, published in 1664 with the title 
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Sjlva ; oTy A Discourse of Forest Trees and the Tropagation of Timber in His 
Majestic^s Dominions, This was written, the author tells us in his preface, 
“Only for the encouragement of an Industry ^ and worthy Labour y too 
much in our days neglected, as haply esteem’d a consideration of too 
sordid and vulgar a nature for Noble Persons and Gentlemen to busie them¬ 
selves withal, and who oftener find ways to fell down and destroy their 
Trees and Plantations, than either to repair or improve them.” By now 
forests as timber reserves had definitely taken precedence over forests 
as hunting grounds, and the complicated system of forest law, which 
had for so long dominated English rural life, had collapsed. 

A forest was a royal hunting ground, administered by the forest 
officers according to forest law. Manwood, in his Lawes of the Forest of 
1^98, defined a forest as “a certain territorie of woody grounds and 
fruitfull pastures, priviledged for wild beasts and foules of forrest, 
chase, and warren, to rest and abide in, in the safe protection of the 
king, for his princely delight and pleasure”. These hunting grounds 
by no means consisted entirely of woods—they included pasture and 
arable and even whole villages—^but there were usually some parts of 
them which were well provided with trees. As Manwood said ; “’Tis 
necessary, that there should be Woods in every Forest, both to shelter, 
and, at some times, to feed the Deer.” The deer forests of Scotland, 
however, and such treeless wastes as Dartmoor and Exmoor show that 
the word forest does not necessarily indicate the presence of woodland. 
There has been some difference of opinion about the derivation of the 
word, some authorities deriving it from the Latin foris, out of doors, 
i.e. open, unenclosed land, and others from the Welsh gores^ waste 
ground, whence the English words, furze and gorse. 

A forest always belonged to the king. If a hunting ground belonged 
to a subject it was called a Chase, such as Cranbome Chase or Malvern 
Chase, and very often there was a Chase within a forest, if the king had 
granted the hunting rights over part of his land to one of his subjects. 
If the ground was enclosed, it was called a Park. From the time of 
Edward I onwards most great men owned either a Chase or a Park. 
Beneath a Park in degree came the Warren, a place privileged for hunt¬ 
ing small game only, or the beasts and fowls of warren. The beasts of 
the forest were the red deer (hart and hind), the wolf, and the wild 
boar ; the beasts of the chase were the fallow deer (buck and doe), the 
fox and the marten and the roe ; while the beasts of the warren were 
the hare, the rabbit and the fox, and the fowl of the warren included 
partridge, pheasant and woodcock. These are Manwood’s lists, and 
they have been queried, as he wrote at the end of the Elizabethan age, 
when forest law was no longer strictly observed, and as he relied largely 
on Continental treatises on hunting for his authority. However, these 
categories give a rough idea of the distinctions made between the 
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different types of hunting ground and game. Offences committed in 
chases, parks and warrens were punishable under Common Law, while 
the Forest Law applied only to the royal forests. 

The history of forests is the history of the struggle of the people of 
England first against the tyranny of unjust and cruel laws, and then 



A Hunting Picnic in the Woods for Queen Elizabeth and her Party. 
From Turbervile’s Booke ojHunting 


against the greed and short-sightedness of those who tried arbitrari y 
to enclose land over which common rights had been exercised 
time immemorial. As compensation for the damage done by the deer 
and for the annoying restrictions imposed on those who lived in or near 
a forest, these people were allowed certain rights within the forest. 
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They had the right to pasture their pigs and cows there at certain times 
of the year, to cut the turf and to gather wood for fuel. These rights 
were of great value to the people, and Cobbett in the nineteenth 
century testified to their effect on their well-being, and declared that 
the peasants in a wooded district suffered far less from poverty than 
those in a purely agricultural one. Gilbert White, the naturalist, also 
declared that ‘‘such forests and wastes are of considerable service to 
the neighbourhood that verge upon them**. When the movement for 
enclosure took place in the nineteenth century, it was only through 
the existence of these common rights that such open spaces as Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches and even Hampstead Heath were kept for the 
permanent use of the public. There was a constant struggle between the 
commoners and the owners of the land ; protests were made at 
attempts to enclose and fences and palings were broken down and 
destroyed. The position was complicated by the fact that while some of 
the forests were part of the royal demesne, others belonged to various 
Lords of the Manor, and the King merely had the hunting rights, but 
not the ovsmership of the soil. 

In early times the wild tracts of wooded and waste land were used as 
common hunting grounds and provided much of the people *s food ; 
but in course of time the Saxon overlords or kings claimed as part of 
their prerogative the right to reserve the chase in such districts as they 
wished, so that when Egbert in the ninth century became the first king 
of all England, he found himself the possessor of many forests scattered 
throughout the country. Lovell’s Law Dictionarjr in 1727 listed sixty- 
eight forests as existing in England at the time of the overthrow of the 
Saxon kingdom, but they were probably even more numerous. 

The code of forest laws attributed by the Normans to Canute and 
said to have been promulgated by him in 1016, has since been declared 
a forgery, invented, or at least adapted, by the Normans to make their 
own harsh laws more acceptable by establishing a precedent. It was 
under the Norman kings that Forest Law took shape. William the 
Conqueror “loved the tall stags as if he had been their father*’, and in 
order to preserve them for the chase, he and his successors ruthlessly 
upheld a system of laws which respected neither life nor property. As 
soon as a man’s land was afforested he was no longer allowed to fell the 
trees in his own woods, he was not allowed to put up fences high enough 
to keep the deer off his land, nor might he drive deer off his cornfields. 
It was considered a great concession when the charter of 122^ gave 
permission to a freeman to “have also the honey that is found within 
his woods’*. The punishments for breaking the regulations were 
mutilation and death. 

The Forest Laws became more oppressive as time went on, until at 
last enough opposition was aroused to force some modification. 
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Whereas William the Conqueror punished offences against the laws 
with mutilation instead of by the fines formerly imposed, William II 
exacted the death penalty, even against his own friends and kinsmen, 
and also increased the area of the forests. William Rufus, too, became 
hated and feared for his ruthless administration of the laws and his 
death in the New Forest was welcomed by many. The first genuine 
Code of Forest Laws was the Assize of Woodstock (1184) in Henry ITs 
reign, which established Forest Courts and Justices in Eyre and made 
the Forest Law entirely independent of the Common Law. Even the 
clergy, untouched by Common Law, were made subject to Forest Law, 
and the foresters were ordered not to hesitate to lay hands on them if 
found trespassing. 

The tyranny of these unjust laws naturally aroused determined opposi¬ 
tion, and one of the clauses of Magna Carta in 121 ^ effected the dis¬ 
afforestation of all the tracts which had been made forest during John’s 
reign. The most famous and valuable charter of liberty, however, was 
the Ghana de Foresta of 1225, granted by Henry Ill when he was still only 
eighteen years old and the kingdom was being governed by a regency. 
This charter contained the momentous words, “No man from hence¬ 
forth shall lose neither Life nor Member for Killing our Deer.” 

The Forest Law was administered in three distinct courts. The lowest 
of these was the Woodmote, Court of Attachment, or Fortjr Daj Coun, 
ordered by the Charter of 1235 to be held once every forty days, but 
often kept very irregularly. It was merely a court of preliminary inquiry, 
from which attachments could be presented to the Swainmote, if the 
alleged offences seemed capable of being proved. The Swainmote of 
Coun of Freeholders, in which the verderers were the judges and twelve 
“swains” or freeholders of the forest formed the jury, tried all cases 
committed from the Woodmote. The Swainmote could order con¬ 
viction and fine in all petty cases, but serious offences had to be com¬ 
mitted to the next and highest court, the Justice Seat or J^re of the Forest, 
The Charter of 12 2 ordered the Swainmote to be held three times a 
year, fifteen days before Midsummer, when the agisters met to see to 
the observance of the fence month, fifteen days before Michaelmas, 
when the agistment of the woods began, and forty days after Michaelmas, 
when the agisters met to receive the pannage dues. 

The officers who were responsible for the management of the King’s 
forests were the following ; the chief authority was the Keeper or 
Warden, usually someone of high birth. Certain forests, such as 
Savemake, were ruled by hereditary wardens. Beneath the warden 
came the Verderers, the judicial officers, who had to attend the forest 
courts. There were usually four of them, but Sherwood had six. 

The Foresters had to look after the game and the timber within the 
forests, and were appointed by letters patent or else by paying the king 
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a fee for their office, which seems to suggest that many irregular profits 
were to be made out of the appointment. The Foresters did, indeed, 
make use of their power to bully and oppress the freeholders and com¬ 
moners, and they extorted from them not only money, but hay, com, 
lambs, pigs and the like. They also invented the lucrative custom of 
“Scotalke*’ or the keeping of an ale-house, where the people were 
induced to go and spend their money in order to avert the displeasure 
of the Foresters. 

The Woodwards were concerned especially with the care of the 



Hunting the Hart. From Tubervile’s Booke of Hunting (1^:76) 


timber, and each owner of woodland within a forest had to have a 
Woodward. The Regarders were responsible for the regard or survey 
made of the forest every three years. They had to report on any en¬ 
croachments made on the forest, and to examine hedges and fences and 
make lists of those who kept bows, arrows and hounds. They also had 
to inquire into the number of dogs kept and see that all mastiffs were 
lamed in accordance with the law. The Agisters had to see to the 
pasturage of cattle vnthin the forest. All those who had rights of 
pasturage had to pay fees and had to keep to certain rules. It was the job 












The Covert: From an engraving after J. N. Sartorius (179^) 
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of the Agisters to collect the money and to see that the rules were kept. 
All cattle had to be cleared from the forest for the fence or fawning 
month, from a fortnight before Midsummer till a fortnight after. Swine 
were only allowed in at the time of pannage, from September 14th to 
November i8th, when the acorns and beech-mast were on the ground. 
In some forests, such as Epping, there was an interval during the winter 
called the Winter Hejning^ when no pasturage was allowed, in order to 
keep the food for the deer. Sheep were often not allowed in the forests, 
and goats, who are still more disliked by deer, were rarely considered 
“commonable”. 

The offences for which men were tried at the Courts fell into two 
categories : either against vert or against venison. Vert included all trees, 
undergrowth and turf within the forests ; venison included all game. 
The trees were protected not for aesthetic or economic reasons, but 
because they were necessary as cover and as food for the deer. The three 
chief offences against vert were Purpresture or trespass and enclosure. 
Waste or clearance of cover, and Assart or digging up roots to transform 
woods into cultivated fields. If any freeholder, without first obtaining 
special permission, felled timber within his own woods, or ploughed 
one of his own meadows, he was guilty of waste^ and the land could be 
seized for the king’s use till he had paid a fine. If any trees were grubbed 
up by the roots, this constituted an assart y and was considered a graver 
offence, as it completely destroyed the cover for the game. These 
offences and the penalties exacted laid the door open to grievous 
extortion on the part of the foresters. The rights of the Crown included 
the right to enter any private owner’s woods and cut the branches of 
the trees for the deer’s winter food. 

The offences against game were devised for the special protection of 
the deer. The “King’s beasts” par excellence were the stags, and it was 
at any man’s peril that he meddled with them. Even to chase a stag so as 
to cause it to pant or be out of breath meant imprisonment or outlawry. 
A stag six years old was called a hart. If he had been hunted by a King 
or Queen he was henceforth known as a “Hart Royal”, and if he 
escaped out of the forest bounds public warning was given in the neigh¬ 
bouring towns and villages and he was known as a “Hart Royal pro¬ 
claimed”. If a deer was found dead or dying in the forest a regular 
inquest by four men was held upon the body to ascertain how he came 
by his death. No greyhounds, mastiffs or other large dogs were to be 
kept in the forest unless they were “lawed” or “expeditated” : that is 
unless they were lamed by having three claws removed from one fore¬ 
foot. This was done by niaking the poor animal set one of his forefeet 
on a block of wood a foot square and eight inches thick, setting a chisel 
two inches broad upon the three claws of the foot, and striking them 
off at a blow. 

4 
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No new houses were permitted to be built within the forest, as any 
increase of population would scare the deer. Where industries already 
existed as in the Forest of Dean, the authorities were anxious to dis¬ 
courage their spread. One curious custom was that of ^^keyhold 
tenure Under this custom, if a man could put up his house overnight 
and get his fire lighted before morning, he not only secured the right to 
live there, but also the various common rights, such as pasturage, and 
turbary, or the cutting of the turf. These rights, curiously enough, 
seem to have been attached only to the chimney and hearth of the 
dwelling, so that if a house had to be enlarged or rebuilt, care was 
always taken to build in the old chimney and hearth, or if the house fell 
into ruins, the owner always left the hearth standing in order to pre¬ 
serve his rights. At Bramshaw, in the New Forest, can still be seen in an 
enclosure the remains of a hearth, a symbol of ownership. Sir Walter 
Scott, who stayed in the New Forest, referred to this custom when he 
wrote in The Poacher : 

For if such hut, our forest statutes say, 

Rise in the progress of one night and day. , . , 

The builder claims the unenviable boon. 

To tenant dwelling framed so slight and soon. 

At the Justice Seat or Eyre all the forest dwellers over the age of 
twelve had to take the following oath of allegiance : 

You shall true Liege-man be, 

Unto the King’s Majestic ; 

Unto the Beasts of the Forest you shall no hurt do. 

Nor to anything that doth belong thereto : 

The Offences of others you shall not conceal, 

But, to the utmost of your Power, you shall them reveal 
Unto the Officers of the Forest, 

Or to them who may see them redrest : 

All these things you shall see done, 

So help you God at his Holy Doom. 

After the Charter of 1225 there were no great or sweeping changes 
in the Forest Laws, though there were many statutes passed of lesser 
importance, and every now and then the reigning king would try to 
break through the restraints placed upon him and especially to enlarge 
the boimdaries of the royal forests. 

Both Elizabeth and James I alienated portions of the Crown forests 
by letting them on lease, and Charles I endeavoured to claim them 
again. He even tried to reafforest large parts of the country, including 
most of Essex, and he very unreasonably tried to revive many of the 
forest laws which had fallen into disuse. Anxious to obtain funds by any 
means, he looked upon the forests merely as sources of easy money. 
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He utilised the Forest Courts to extort fines, and he also alienated by 
grant for ready money, or sometimes to court favourites, considerable 
parts of the Crown forests. It was largely owing to his arbitrary be¬ 
haviour that the 1640 Actfor the Limitation of the Forests was passed, which 
virtually cancelled the application of the Forest Laws and for ever took 
away the royal power of afforesting new country. 

By a special Act of Parliament in 1786 a Royal Commission was 
appointed to inquire into the “state and condition of the Woods, Forests 
and Land Revenues belonging to the Crown”, and this Commission, 
consisting of three members, worked continuously till 1793, sub¬ 
mitting in all seventeen reports. The main result of their recommenda¬ 
tions was the passing in 1808 of an Act for the Increase and Preservation of 
Timber in Dean and New Forests y and in 1817 of the Act to Abolish the 
Ofices of the Warden, ChiefJustices and Justices in Eyre, when these duties 
were vested in the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 

The movement to enclose common land which began in the eighteenth 
century continued into the nineteenth. Its main object was to increase 
the area of land under cultivation, but it was also used by the lords of 
manors to repudiate the rights of the commoners and to gain absolute 
ownership of their land. Most of the forests, whether the soil was owned 
by the Crown or by the lords of manors, were common land, the 
common rights having been granted in compensation for the damage 
done by the deer and the inconvenience caused by the operation of the 
Forest Laws. 

These commons ceased during the nineteenth century to be of any 
substantial profit to those who had common rights over them. The 
growth of a large population in the neighbourhood of many of them 
made it dangerous to turn out valuable cattle on to them ; cheap coal 
did away with the need for cutting turf or gorse for fuel, bracken and 
heather were no longer needed for thatching. People took the place of 
cattle and sheep, and used the wastes for recreation. The common 
rights were valued by the adjoining owners or tenants chiefly because 
they were the only means of preventing the owner of the soil from 
enclosing and appropriating the common. 

An old law, the Statute of Merton (123^;^), allowed the lords of 
manors to enclose parts of the waste lands of their manors, provided the 
free tenants were left enough of the common to satisfy their rights, 
with free access to it. In the reign of Queen Anne the practice began of 
applying to Parliament for private and local acts to facilitate the en¬ 
closure of commons with its sanction. In this way the forests of Rock¬ 
ingham, Chamwood and Needwood were lost to the public. The 
commoners were in most cases compensated for the loss of their rights 
by grants of land, but the public lost the right of access. The General 
Enclosure Act of 184^ facilitated enclosure still further, though it pro- 
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vided some safeguards by stipulating that no enclosure could be made 
without the consent of two-thirds of the commoners and by recom¬ 
mending that certain spaces should be kept for recreation, especially in 
the neighbourhood of large towns. A “Commons Preservation Society*' 
was formed in 1865: to organise opposition to fresh enclosures of open 
land, and owing to their work many open spaces were preserved. It was 
not till 1893, however, that the Statute of Merton was repealed. 










24 Poplars Krin^in^ the Grand Junction Canal, near I lareheld, Middlesex 





CHAPTER IV 


Londoners^ Woods: Richmond, Hampton Court, Windsor, 

Epping 

L ondon, the “wen** as cobbett called this overgrown city 
in disgust, inspires even its most faithful admirers at times with 
earnest desires to leave her and escape from the hot pavements 
^and the asphalt, in spite of the green squares and the wide 
stretches of park, surely a larger and wilder area than can be found in 
any other great city. There used to be many forests in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London to provide convenient hunting for the kings of England, 
and most of them have, owing to their nearness to town, been kept as 
open spaces. Some have been bought up by the City Corporation, 
others are still Crown property, others have been acquired by the 
National Trust, and most of them are open to the public. For those who 
want an afternoon walk the bus or tube will take one to Hampstead, 
where the citizens of London in the reign of Henry II still hunted the 
wild bull and the boar, and where the silver birch now stand in graceful 
groups ; to Richmond, a favourite hunting ground at one time, and 
Hampton Court with Bushey Park, where the famous chestnut avenue 
is at its best in May and early June. Windsor, a little farther off, will 
satisfy quite a stalwart walker, for the walk from the Grand Avenue 
right over to Virginia Water covers a good distance through some fine 
woods. For those who wish to go east rather than west, Epping, the 
best place of all for a picnic, is perhaps the most popular of forests, while 
still keeping its wild character. 

Hampton Court Palace has now only a park, with another park, 
Bushey, adjoining it. Once, however, it was a royal forest, along with 
territory near it, in fact it was the last forest to be created, for when 
Henry VIII took over the palace from Cardinal Wolseley, he not only 
enlarged and improved the buildings, but he added to them a hunting 
ground. Manwood tells us that this newly-created forest included land 
at Molesey, Walton and Esher. Shortly after Henry’s death it v/as dis¬ 
afforested and the deer removed to Windsor. 

Elizabeth stayed frequently at Hampton, and many descriptions of 
himting parties in the park have been left us by her distinguished guests. 
When William and Maiy put Sir Christopher Wren in charge of the 
4 *^ 29 
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alterations to the Palace, he planned the great chestnut avenue in 
Bushey Park as part of his design for the principal entrance to the 
Palace, a design which was never completed. This avenue is over a mile 
long and is flanked by avenues of lime trees. We would hardly agree 
with William Gilpin in his Remarks on Forest Scenerj (1791) that “ Chest¬ 
nut in flower is a glaring object, totally inharmonious It may be of 
interest to readers to know that Bushey House, which is now used for 
the National Physical Laboratory, near the Teddington Gate, used to 
be the home of the Rangers of the Park. William IV, when he was Duke 
of Clarence, was a Ranger and lived there for a number of years. The 
office of Ranger has been in abeyance since then. It was in the Home 
Park that William IlTs horse stumbled on a mole-hill and threw the 
king so heavily that he died soon afterwards. George III preferred his 
other residences at Windsor, Kensington or Kew to Hampton Court, 
and thereafter the Palace was gradually divided into a series of private 
apartments. 

With its magnificent oaks and elms Windsor is still forest-like, 
though it is much reduced in size. It was at one time one of the major 
forests of England, about a hundred and twenty miles in circumference. 
Parts of Buckinghamshire and Middlesex, the south-east side of Berk¬ 
shire as far as Hungerford, and a very large part of Surrey, were all 
technically within the bounds of Windsor and subject to Forest Law. 
Bagshot Heath, Chobham Common, Camberley and Aldershot, that 
region of scrubby, open land and clumps of pine and fir, were, of course, 
part of the forest. Windsor Forest dwindled gradually in extent through 
grants and encroachments, so that when John Norden made a survey 
in the reign of James I the circuit was only seventy-seven miles, and was 
still further reduced to fifty-six miles by the time of the enclosure in 
1813. Part of the forest was fenced in and made into a park towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, and many of the oaks and beeches were 
felled for this purpose. The deer for the new park were taken from 
Chute Forest. At about the same time we are informed that there were 
wild bulls and cows in Windsor and that the constable was ordered to 
have them captured and sold and to use the money for the expenses of 
the king’s children, who were then staying at the castle. Even so great 
a monarch as Henry VIII showed human weakness, and when he was at 
Windsor often preferred hunting to his state duties. Sir William Fitz- 
william, the keeper of the Surrey side of the forest, wrote plaintively 
from Guildford in July, 1^26: ‘ *I received a packet of letters addressed 
to the king, which I took to his Majesty immediately ; but as he was 
going out to have a shot of a stag he asked me to keep them until the 
evening.” For Queen Mary’s benefit a new sort of sport was devised ; 
toils were raised in the forest four miles in length, and a great number 
of deer, driven in them by the hoimds and huntsmen, were slaughtered. 
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Elizabeth frequently hunted here. As late as 1602 she shot “a great and 
fat stag*' at Windsor with her own hand. 

James aroused the indignation of the local inhabitants by attempting 
to close to the public the Little Park and Cranbome Chase, but *‘the 
squires and better sort made private keys and entered like gentlemen 
of the highest quality ; the locks were exchanged, and they broke the 
fences with as little scruple as the tramps 

Charles I often hunted here at the beginning of his reign. He attempted 
to revive the forest pleas, and Justice Seats were held both at Bagshot 
and Windsor, with all the old formalities. This was bitterly resented in 
Surrey, and the Commonwealth saw the final disafforestation of the 
whole of Surrey except Guildford Park. At this time the deer dis¬ 
appeared from the Great Park and only a few remained in the forest. 
Much of the timber was felled chiefly for the Navy. The Disafforesting 
Act for Windsor was passed in 1813 to the regret of many people, 
including Peacock, who in The Last Dajs of Windsor Forest^ told the story 
of a farmer who, like Robin Hood of old, flouted the king’s authority 
and, in spite of the Act, hunted the deer at his pleasure. The Home 
Park (about 700 acres) was enclosed by William III. The present-day 
acreage of the Great Park is about 3,000 acres, and within it is the 
enclosed area of Cranbome Park. My favourite walk—^because of its 
view of the Castle—is the Long Walk, leading from the entrance gates 
up to the equestrian statue of George HI. It is a double avenue of elms 
over two and a half miles long, planted by Charles II and William III. 
Queen Anne’s Ride is of equal length but is less impressive as it con¬ 
sists of two rows of trees only. 

In Windsor Great Park there used to be a withered oak under which 
Herne the Hunter, a forest warden in the time of Henry VIH, is said to 
have practised black magic, and upon which he was eventually found 
hanged. While the tree stood no grass would grow around it. The 
ghost of Heme the Hunter with horns on his head appears when any 
calamity threatens the royal family or the nation, and I have been told 
that when Edward VIII abdicated this apparition was seen. 

It is in Windsor Park that the earliest authenticated regular plantation 
in England can be shown. In i62j Richard Daye wrote to Secretary 
Conway, mentioning a proposal that he had previously made for 
“sowing convenient places in Windsor Forest with acorns, which had 
been favourably received by the late king”, and asking that the project 
mi^t be laid before Charles I. To this letter he attached a statement 
that in i^8o, by order of Lord Burleigh, thirteen acres within Cran¬ 
bome Walk had been impaled and sown with acoms, which had by 
that time become “a wood of some thousands of tall young oaks, bearing 
acoms, and giving shelter to cattle, and likely to prove as good timber 
as any in the kingdom”. It has been assumed that the plantation 
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referred to is the large group of oaks at the back of the bailiff’s house in 
the direction of Cranborne. The plantations and avenues of Windsor, 
the results of generations of far-sighted and grandiose planning, show 
what can be achieved when trees are planted with a view to the enjoy¬ 
ment of future centuries. 

Alexander Pope wrote of Windsor Forest : 

Thy forests, X^^indsor I and thy green retreats, 

At once the Monarches and the Muse’s seats, 

Invite my lays. Be present sylvan maids I 

Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. . . . 

Here waving groves a chequer’d scene display, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 

As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 

There, interspers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arise that shun each others shades, 

Here in full light the russet plains extend : 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend. 

Ev’n the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And midst the desert fruitful fields arise. 

That, crown’d with tufted trees and springing com, 

Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 

Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 

And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 

The Londoners* paradise above all others is Epping Forest, the gate¬ 
way to green trees and grassy glades for thousands of dwellers on the 
east and north sides of London. Here they flock each Sunday in the 
summer in buses, trams, trains and on cycles, laden with baskets and 
paper bags, carrying food and drink for the day. Epping is large enough 
to assimilate all these crowds even on a Bank Holiday ; it swallows 
them up into its leafy depths with the genius of trees to hide and mask 
buildings and humans, so that those with a taste for solitude can find it 
even in this most popular of playgrounds. This is made easier by the 
fact that Epping contains certain spots which attract those who like to 
congregate together, at the ponds, for instance, with refreshment stalls 
and a flock of ice-cream bicycles. This bait leaves most of the forest 
clear of the crowds. If you have plenty of time, and enjoy your pleasures 
all the more if they are postponed, take a bus from Victoria, dowm the 
dusty Theobald’s Road and through mile after mile of little streets, to 
the inn at Loughton. Here the grass on the common certainly looks a 
little dusty and worn-out, but there is a holiday spirit about the place, 
and the fringe of trees in the backgroimd promises a taste of country. 




2 6 Early Spring in Epping Forest 



2 7 Poj^lars in the lliames Valley, near Sonning, Berkshire 



28 In Windsor Great Park 
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If one wants a less typical, but wilder impression of Epping, one 
should go there not in August, but in winter, when one will have the 
forest to oneself, except for occasional riders cantering along the 
drives. As John Davidson wrote in his poem “Epping Forest" : 

Woods and coppices by tempests lashed ; 

Pollard shockheads glaring in the rain ; 

Jet-black underwood with crimson splashed— 

Rich November, one wet crimson stain ! 

Turf that whispered moistly to the tread ; 

Bursts of laughter from the shuffled leaves ; 

Pools of light in distant arbours spread ; 

Depths of darkness under forest eaves. 

High above the wind the clouds at rest 
Emptied every vat and steeply hurled 

Reservoirs and floods ; the wild nor* west 

Raked the downpour ere it reached the world ; 

Part in wanton sport and part in ire, 

Flights of rain on ruddy foliage rang : 

Woven showers like sheets of silver fire 

Streamed ; and all the forest rocked and sang. 

Epping Forest, now the scene of so much popular enjoyment, was at 
one time threatened with enclosure by private landowners, and only 
through a long struggle in the law courts was the land preserved as an 
open space. The litigation involved deep research into the records of 
the history of the forest, and the evidence collected by one of the 
lawyers, W. R. Fisher, was published in book form as The Forest oj 
Essex in 1887. 

Epping Forest was at first part of the much wider range of Waltham 
Forest. The unenclosed parts of Waltham were confined to two distinct 
districts, Epping Forest and Hainault Forest, the first probably of about 
9,000 acres, and the second a little less than half that size. It appears 
that the Crown merely owned the hunting rights in Epping Forest 
and not the actual land. The district had been granted out in numerous 
manors, and the open, wooded land, which is now called Epping 
Forest, belonged to the lords of manors. Epping Forest alone was 
divided between no fewer than nineteen such distinct manors ; 
Hainault between seven manors. As the land was under forest law, the 
Crown had the right to forbid the enclosure of the open land. The 
manors included much cultivated land adjoining the open forest and their 
tenants had the right of turning cattle and pigs out into the forest, and in 
many cases the right of lopping the trees for fuel in the winter months. 

The rule that no fences were to be high enough to keep out a doe 
with her fawn and that farmers were not to drive the deer from their 
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crops, pressed hard on the owners and tenants of surrounding land. 
When Sir Bernard Whetstone, Lord of the Manor of Woodford, one of 
the forest manors, was sued in the year 1700 for making illegal fences 
on his own land, he drew a sad picture of the losses caused by the deer 
to himself and his tenants, “They were forced’*, he said, “to give over 
ploughing and sowing their arable land, of which the greater part of the 
demesne of his manor consisted. He was still obliged to pay compensa¬ 
tion, in wheat and oats, for the King’s household, though not a foot of 
the demesne had been ploughed for the last ten years, by reason of the 
number of deer, which would utterly destroy the corn ; and the 
cessation of ploughing caused the increase of deer, by reason that the 
barren and dry fallows were converted into sweet and fresh green 
pastures to layer and feed the cattle.” 

The forest was thus described in 1628 by Sir Robert Heath : 

*‘A very fertile and fruitful soyle; and being full of most pleasant and de¬ 
lightful playnes and lawnes, most useful and commodious for hunting and 
chasing of the game or red and fallow deere . . . especiallie and above all 
their other forests, prized and esteemed by the King's Majestic, and his said 
noble progenitors the Kings and Queenes of this realme of England, as well for 
his and their pleasure, disport, and recreation from those pressing cares for the 
publique weale and safetie, which are inseparable incident to theire kinglie 
office, as for the enterteynement of forreigne Princes and Ambassadors, thereby 
to show imto them the honor and magnificence of the Kings and Queenes of 
this Realme.” 

Charles II occasionally hunted in the district, but after his time it 
does not appear that the forest was ever again hunted over by royalty. 
It was probably due to this that by degrees the forestal rights of the 
Crown over other lands than the waste of the forest were allowed to 
lapse, and were ultimately abandoned, and the forest was practically 
limited to the two main areas of open land—Epping and Hainault. 

The management of the forest was much neglected. From a report 
made by the Lord Warden in 1813 on current abuses, it appeared that 
gravel and sand pits were opened all over the forest and worked without 
restraint ; the turf was removed from large stretches of ground, bushes 
and underwood were cut down and taken away, even oak trees were 
felled, and deer were stolen by poachers. 

At the same time the owners of surrounding land took advantage of 
the lack of control to encroach upon the forest territory. From 1793 
1848 an almost continuous series of small enclosures took place, so 
that by the year 1848 the strictly forest or open land at Epping was 
reduced from 9,000 to 7,000 acres. 

In 1848 a Committee of the House of Commons recommended the 
enclosure of Hainault Forest and advised that Epping should be dis¬ 
afforested and that the Crown should sell its forestal rights to the lords 
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of manors. Consequently, in i8^i, an Act was passed for the dis¬ 
afforesting of Hainault Forest and for its enclosure. Of the 4,000 acres 
of Hainault Forest nearly 3,000 were in the manors belonging to the 
Crown (manors which had belonged to religious bodies and had been 
appropriated by the Crown on the dissolution of the monasteries). The 
Crown was allotted 2,842 acres and the rest was given to the com¬ 
moners in compensation. It was decided to grub up the trees on the 
Crown land and to lay out the cleared area in farms. A contractor was 
given the job and carried it out in six weeks, rooting up the old oaks 
by attaching anchors to their roots. He destroyed even the famous 
Fairlop Oak, which in Gilpin’s day used to have an annual fair held 
under its boughs every July 2nd, and which had so great a spread that 
“no booth is suffered to be erected beyond the extent of its boughs”. 
The beautiful King’s Wood was thus destroyed and one of the finest 
natural forests in the south of England was lost. 

Meanwhile, in the forest of Epping, the lords of manors were busy 
enclosing large portions of the forest, with little regard for the rights 
of the commoners, who had enjoyed from olden times privileges 
of pasturage and so on, and with no regard for the enjoyment of die 
people of London. The largest of these enclosures was that made by a 
Mr. Maitland, Lord of the Manor of Loughton, and also rector of the 
parish. He enclosed the whole of the waste of the forest within his 
manor, consisting of about 1,300 acres. The common rights of the 
tenants were bought up or were exchanged for portions of land, a stout 
fence was put up round the land and a beginning was made with the 
cutting down of trees. Now from time immemorial the inhabitants of 
this manor had had the right of lopping the trees for firewood during 
the winter months from St. Martin’s Day. It was a tradition that this 
right was conditional on their beginning to lop the trees as the clock 
struck midnight on St. Martin’s Eve. The loppers used to meet at 
Staples Hill, where after lighting a fire and drinking beer, they worked 
from twelve till two and then returned home. The branches according 
to custom could not be faggoted in the forest, but were made into 
heaps six feet high, and were then carried out of the forest on sledges, 
the first load being drawn out by white horses. The story ran that in the 
eighteenth century the then lord of the manor, wishing to put an end 
to the custom, invited all the inhabitants to a banquet on the eve of St. 
Martin’s Day and plied them generously with drink, in the hope that 
they would be unable to begin the lopping at the right moment. One 
man, however, kept his head clear of liquor, and left the party at mid¬ 
night to exercise his right by lopping some trees, and having done so 
returned to join his fellow guests, whereupon the host sent the company 
away in disgust at the failure of his scheme. 

On St. Martin’s Eve in 1866, after Maitland’s great enclosure, a man 
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named Willingale, who had earned a living during the winter months by 
lopping wood for his neighbours, broke into the enclosure with his two 
sons and lopped the trees as usual. For this he was convicted of malicious 
trespass and sent to prison for two months with his sons. Here one of the 
sons caught pneumonia and died. These events caused great indignation 
in the district and in the East End of London. When Willingale came 
out of prison he was advised to get help from the Commons Society. 
Under the advice of the Society a law suit was begun in his name, on 
behalf of the inhabitants of Loughton, claiming the right to lop the 
trees in that part of the forest during the winter months, and asking for 
an injunction to restrain Maitland from cutting down the trees and 
enclosing the forest. The defendant objected that the inhabitants of a 
parish are too vague a class of persons to claim such a right by pre¬ 
scription. By the time Willingale died, four years later, the case had not 
yet been decided, but an interim injunction had been obtained to pre¬ 
vent Maitland cutting down the trees pending the hearing of Willingale *s 
suit. 

Fortunately inquiry showed that among the owners of land having 
rights within the forest was the Corporation of London. The Corpora¬ 
tion decided to take up the case of Epping Forest and to fight the cause 
of the commoners and the public. At the same time the future of 
Epping Forest was debated in Parliament, and a Commission was set up 
to inquire into the condition of Epping Forest and the respective 
rights of the Crown, of the lords of manors and of the commoners. 
This Commission was collecting data at the same time as evidence was 
being gathered by the parties to the law suit. In July, 1874, the Master 
of the Rolls gave judgment on the case and “affirmed the case of the 
Corporation on all its main points of contention, and granted an in¬ 
junction against the lords of manors, prohibiting them from enclosing 
in the future and requiring them to remove all fences erected within 
twenty years before the commencement of the suit* *. The report of the 
parliamentary Commission more or less endorsed this judgment. 
Finally, by Act of Parliament, the future control and management of 
Epping Forest was vested in the Corporation of London. The forest was 
to be managed by a Committee of the Corporation in association with 
four verderers elected every seven years by the registered commoners. 
The Act put an end to the Crown rights, to the forest courts and 
officers and to all the remaining forest laws. It directed that the forest 
should remain open and unenclosed for all time to come for the enjoy¬ 
ment and recreation of the people. Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge was made 
over to the Corporation and the deer were also transferred to them. 

This Act did not, however, put an end to all disputes, for the 
Corporation somewhat unfairly refused to pay the inhabitants of 
Loughton any compensation for the right of lopping trees for firewood. 
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By the decision of a court of law they had in the end to pay £7,000 
compensation, part of which was spent on a village hall, called the 
Loppers’ Hall. The Chairman of the Commons Society, which had 
upheld the rights of the commoners and of the public, has described 
the ceremony : “The day came, when the foundation-stone of this 
village hall was to be laid, and it was made the occasion of a popular 
demonstration at Loughton. With singular infelicity, the local managers 
responsible for it invited the Lord Mayor of London to perform this 
ceremony, unmindful of the fact that the Corporation of London had 
done their very utmost to defeat the claim of the inhabitants to any 
compensation for their rights. The Lord Mayor drove down in state to 
Loughton. The proceedings there were opened with a prayer by Mr. 
Maitland, who had also done his utmost to defeat the claims of the 
inhabitants of Loughton, and who had caused the imprisonment of 
Willingale and his sons for endeavouring to exercise them.” Certainly 
the commoners showed a laudable spirit of Christian charity I 

The forest was opened to the public by Queen Victoria at High Beech 
on May 6th, 1882. Epping, after the enclosures had been reopened that 
had robbed it for a time of half its area, consisted of just over 6,000 
acres of woodland, a long, narrow strip stretching thirteen miles from 
Wanstead, just outside London, to the village of Epping, and varying 
in width from half to one mile. Some small parts of it are detached from 
the main forest, the intervening land having been enclosed more than 
twenty years before the beginning of the famous law suit. The rest is a 
continuous stretch of uncultivated land, thickly covered with timber, 
but here and there with open spaces of heath and grass. The trees are for 
the most part hornbeam, beech and oak, and they have largely been 
pollarded from early times. The custom of lopping has greatly interfered 
with their growth and beauty. There are luckily several groves of fine 
beech trees which have escaped this process, and there are some well- 
grown oaks near Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge. This forest is particularly 
well planted with hornbeam, a tree which is more often grown in 
hedgerows than as a forest tree, for it bears pnming and cutting back 
well. It does not often grow to a great height—sixty or seventy feet is 
quite exceptional—and it has a tendency to ramification and a short 
stem. Though it is somewhat similar to the beech it is easily distinguish¬ 
able by the fluted growth of the stem. The leaf, too, is serrate, instead 
of having an entire edge like the beech. It is found everywhere in 
Epping, except at High Beech and Monk Wood, and is supposed to have 
been imported from France after Agincourt and planted in the Royal 
Forest at Waltham, because these trees are most suitable for deer. It is 
a tough wood and makes excellent fuel, giving out even more heat than 
beech. It is no wonder that the commoners of Loughton valued their 
rights to cut fuel in the forest. 

5 



CHAPTER V 


Londoners^ Woods: The Weald, Ashdown Forest, St. 
Leonardos Forest, The Chilterns, Burnham Beeches 

V ICTORIA STATION ON A SUNDAY MORNING IN PEACE TIME IS 
thronged with parties of walkers, loaded with satchels and 
haversacks and maps. They are out for a long day’s excursion, 
and it is a safe bet that a large proportion of them are going to 
the woods around Dorking. Boxhill is the nearest and most accessible 
point. The box-trees that give the hill its name are perhaps the finest in 
England, thriving happily on the chalky soil of the hill. With their thick 
and snaky stems they look older than they actually are, for they have 
been more than once cut down and sold and then re-sown. 

One of the earliest writers on trees, John Gerard, described the box- 
tree in The Herball : 

“The great Box is a faire tree, bearing a great body or trunkc : the wood or 
timber is yellow and very hard, and fit for simdry workes, having many boughes 
and hard branches, beset with simdry small hard greene leaves, both Winter and 
Summer like the Bay tree ; the floures are very little, growing among the 
leaves, of a greene colour : which being faded there succeed smalle blacke 
shining berries, of the bignesse of the seeds of Corianders, which arc encased in 
round greenish huskes, having three feet or legs like a brasse or boyling pot : 
the root is likewise yellow, and harder than the timber, but of greater beauty, 
and more fit for dagger haftes, boxes and suchlike uses, whereto the trunkc or 
body serveth, than to make medicines : though foolish emperickes and Woman 
leeches, doe minister it against the Apoplexie, and such diseases.” 

At one time the War OflBce cleared a large space of trees on the hill 
and built a fort there, but later the fort was abandoned. At a distance in 
spring and summer it is not the box-trees that catch one’s attention, but 
the white-beams, whose glaucous grey shows up against the deeper 
green of the oaks and beeches. 

Dorking district is still a paradise for walkers. Aroimd Dorking were 
many estates with ornament parks and gardens and fine trees in them. 
Some of these estates have now been broken up, but others remain. 
Juniper Hall, the home of the French emigres from the Revolution, still 
exists, and the splendid cedars which stand around its lawns must have 
been familiar to Talleyrand and Madame de Stagl. John Timbs, in his 
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Duke's Warren, near Dorking, Surrey 


30 Chanctonburv Rin^, from Wissin^ton Pool, Sussex 



31 Summer at Boxhill, Surrey 
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Promenade round Dorking^ written in 1823, speaks of them as immense** 
and as “said to be the finest growth in England**. When John Evelyn 
wrote in 1664 cedars were not yet fully established in England, and he 
mentions them as unsatisfactory seedlings, difficult to grow. The legend 
that the cedars in Oatlands Park were planted there by Prince Henry of 
Oatlands, who died in 1660, would seem to have little truth. 

At Norbury Park, near Dorking, there is the famous Druid’s Walk, 
an avenue of enormous yews, described by Louis Jennings in Field Paths 
and Green Lanes ; 

*‘As the path descends the shadows deepen, and you arrive at a spot where a 
mass of yews of great size and vast age sti-etch up the hill, and beyond to the 
left as far as the eye can penetrate through the obscurity. The trees in their long 
and slow growth have assumed many wild forms, and the visitor who stands 
there towards evening, and peers into that sombre grove, will sometimes yield 
to the spell which the scene is sure to exercise on imaginative natures ; he 
will half fancy that these ghostly trees are conscious creatures, and that they 
have marked with mingled pity and scorn the long procession of mankind come 
and go like the insects of a day, through the centuries during which they have 
been stretching out their distorted limbs nearer and nearer to each other. 
Thick fibrous shoots spring from their trunks, awakening in the memory long- 
forgotten stories of huge hairy giants, enemies of mankind, even as the ‘double- 
fatal’ yew itself was supposed to be in other days. The bark stands in distinct 
layers, the outer ridges mouldering away, like the fragments of a wall of some 
ruined castle. The tops are fresh and green, but all below in the sunless recess 
seems dead.” 

Other mighty yews are at Newlands Comer. 

South of Dorking, Leith Hill and the woods around are intersected 
by a network of footpaths which makes it easy to discover them. At 
Friday Street the pines are mirrored in a stretch of water, and from 
here to the tower on Leith Hill is a walk through the very depth of the 
woods, with heather lighting up the openings in the pines. Down the 
opposite side of the hill and two miles to the soutli-west of Ockley 
stands the lonely little chapel of Oakwood. This is one of the old forest 
chapels, and dates back to the thirteenth century, but was enlarged in 
the fifteenth by Sir Henry de La Hale as a thanksgiving, when his son 
was saved from an attack by a wounded boar. The son, while hunting in 
the forest nearby, had fallen from his horse, and lay at the mercy of the 
boar, when an arrow whizzed through the trees and the boar fell dead. 
In gratitude the father vowed on the spot to restore and endow Oakwood 
Chapel, 

The Weald of Surrey, Sussex and Kent was called by the Romans 
Sylva Anderida, and to the Saxons it was known as Andredswald, From 
west to east it measured a himdred and twenty miles long, while it was 
thirty miles broad, stretching in a thick belt of dense sombre wood 
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from Hampshire to Kent. Bede, twelve hundred years ago, described it 
as ‘‘thick and inaccessible, the abode of deer, swine and wolves 
Camden wrote of it : 

“Andredswald, now called the weald . . . extended into Hampshire, but 
seems to have been thinly peopled, if we may judge from the ancient state of 
the Weald of Kent, which abounded chiefly with deer and hogs, and was not 
granted by the king, the sole proprietor of it, in manors but in dens, or whole 
vallies, as if fitter for pasture than habitation ; and the only use expressed is 
pannage for hogs, ’ * 

Though changed much from the days when the Wealden Forest covered 
a large part of Surrey, Sussex and Kent, enough remains to suggest how 
important a barrier between the coast and the interior were its hills, 
dense woods and clayey bogs. 

The whole of the Weald of Surrey, Sussex and Kent is famous for its 
oak. Without doubt the Wealden clay produces the finest, toughest and 
most durable oak of the country. Cobbett wrote of the Weald : 

“Here the oak grows finer than in any part of England. The trees are more 
spiral in their form ; they grow much faster than upon any other land. Yet 
the timber must be better, for in some of the Acts of Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
it is provided that the oak for the Royal Navy shall come out of the Wealds of 
Surrey, Sussex or Kent. ’ ’ 

Among the famous oaks of Surrey is the Tilford Oak, praised by 
Cobbett, while J. S. Ogilvy in his Pilgrimage in Surrey suggests that it is 
over nine hundred years old, and mentions that “in 18^3, when the 
village green was by an Enclosure Act placed in the hands of trustees, 
this oak was specially reserved to the Bishop of Winchester and his 
successors 

The native oak is in evidence on the shingled spires of the churches 
in the Surrey Weald, where it is beaten by the weather into patterns 
of grey and white, black-streaked and shining. 

The shipbuilders took toll of the trees, and so did the iron founders, 
so that when Drayton wrote the country already had greatly changed, 
and he composed the celebrated lament of the woods at their fate in 
the hands of the woodmen. 

The Wealden clay was rich in ironstone, and Sussex names such as 
Iron Hill, Blackdown, Smokey House, Minepit Copse, Cinderhill, as 
well as numerous Hammer ponds, point to the chief industry of the 
county. Lamberhurst, still surrounded by well-wooded hills. Hawk- 
hurst and the many other “hursts** of Surrey were also centres of iron¬ 
founding. William Penn at one time owned the furnaces at Hawkhurst, 
to the west of which stretches the broad extent of Bedgebury woods, 
now owned by the Forestry Commission* 




3 5 In the Hurtwoocl, Surrey 







3 5^ An Avenue in Cowdray Park, Sussex 






37 In St. Leonard’s Forest, Sussex 




39 An old-time Charcoal-burner in Sussex 
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The woods were the source of charcoal for the iron foundries and 
were cleared with alarming speed, various Acts of Parliament hastening 
the process. The Act of Henry VIII, which provided that a certain pro¬ 
portion of young growth should be left in the felling of undergrowth, 
was followed by a provision that the Act should not extend to any lords 
or owners of woods within “any of the towns, parishes or places known 
to be within the Wilds of the counties of Kent, Surrey or Sussex”. In 
the same way the Act which was passed in the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign prohibiting the felling of timber for charcoal to smelt iron, did 
not apply to “any part of Sussex, nor to the Weald of Kent, nor to the 
neighbouring parishes of Charlewood, Newdigate and Leigh in the 
Weald of Surrey” where the manufacture of iron was carried on. 
Archbishop Parker wrote in alarm to Queen Elizabeth concerning the 
growth of ironworks in the Weald and the consequent inroads made by 
the ironmasters on the woods for fuel. In 1^74 a commission of inquiry 
drew up a list of ironworks in the Weald. 

Kent is rich in a variety of trees. The King’s Wood between God- 
mersham and Eastwell has plantations of Spanish chestnut and silver 
birch. The chestnuts are periodically cut down for hop-poles, and a 
couple of seasons’ growth where a number of birches have been left 
standing is particularly striking. Cobbett mentioned the plantations of 
chestnuts when he was at Mereworth. “This is what the people of Kent 
call the Garden oj Eden. There are plantations of chestnut and ash fre¬ 
quently occurring, and as these are cut when long enough to make 
poles for hops, they are at all times objects of great beauty.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth was passed a Highway Act, which provided 
that ‘ ‘no one shall erect in Sussex, Surrey or Kent any ironmills, furnace 
or bloomary other than upon the old or former bays or pens, unless he 
shall furnish them with timber grown on his own soil ; nor shall he 
convert into coals or fuel for making of iron any sound timber of one 
foot square at the stub under a penalty of £300”. The Act proceeded 
then to declare that the highways in these three counties were greatly 
injured “by means of carriage of coals (charcoal), mines and iron to 
and from the ironworks”, and it enacted that the ironmasters carrying 
the same for one mile on any highway between October ist and 
May I St should likewise “carry a cartload of cinder, gravel, stone, sand 
or chalk for their repair, to be deposited where the justices shall 
direct 

Two huge ponds. Hammer Pond and Hawkins Pond, just on the 
fringe of St. Leonard’s Forest, show that we are still in die old iron 
country in this part of Sussex. The overflow of these ponds was trained 
to move the machinery of the hammers for the breaking of the iron 
stone. 

St. Leonard’s Forest merges into Tilgate Forest, Balcombe Forest and 
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Worth Forest, and at the eastern end of the Forest Ridge is Ashdown. 
Cobbett spoke of “the forests of Sussex ; those miserable tracts of 
heath and fern and bushes and sand called Ashdown Forest and St. 
Leonard’s Forest Young, in his Agricultural Survef^ at the end of the 
eighteenth century wrote : 

“A great proportion of these hills is nothing better than the poorest barren 
sand, the vegetable covering consisting of ferns, heath, etc. St. Leonard’s 
Forest contains 10,000 acres of it, and Ashdown 18,000 more, besides many 
thousand acres in various other parts of the county.** 

St. Leonard’s is technically a Chase, as it has since early times been 
in private hands. It is still largely enclosed and preserved. St. Leonard’s 
is rich in legend and superstition. In the seventeenth century it was 
inhabited by a dragon or “strange and monstrous Serpent”, “lately 
discovered, and yet living, to the great Annoyance and divers Slaughters 
both of Men and Cattell, by his strong and violent Poyson”. The forest 
was in the same report described as “a vast and unfrequented place, 
heathie, vaultie, full of unwholesome shades and over-growne 
hollowes”. It used, too, to be haunted by a headless horseman who 
would spring up behind travellers on horseback and ride behind them 
through the forest. The absence of nightingales is explained by the fact 
that a hermit who dwelt in the forest was interrupted in his chanting by 
the nightingales and pronounced a curse upon them. There is a charm¬ 
ing story about the numerous lilies of the valley which are found in the 
forest. It is said they owe their existence to St. Leonard, who in this 
forest had a battle with a dragon. The dragon was slain, and wherever 
a drop of blood fell from the wounds of the saint there sprang up a lily. 

Round Balcombe the thickly wooded forest ridge of Sussex is 
mostly fenced and preserved, but farther east, when it becomes Ash¬ 
down Forest, there are vast tracts of open moorland and heather. 

Ashdown Forest was part of the honor of Pevensey, and in Henry 
Ill’s reign was invested in the Crown in perpetuity, and it was still con¬ 
sidered a forest under forest law when in 1372 Edward III granted it 
together with the castle of Pevensey to John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. Till after the Restoration it was attached to the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

In I £60 the Mastership of the Forest, together with the keepership 
of the “wild beasts” therein, was granted to Sir Richard Sackville, the 
ancestor of the Dukes of Dorset. Soon after the accession of Charles I, 
the Earl of Dorset and his son. Lord Buckhurst, were appointed 
Keepers of the Forest in succession for their lives. From this time there 
were constant disputes between the Earl of Dorset and the Earl of 
Bristol, who both wanted to obtain a lease of the forest, and the com¬ 
moners, who resisted all attempts to enclose the common land. 




41 A Glade in Ashdown Forest 







43 Queen Anne’s Lime Tree Walk, Ashridge, Hertfordshire 
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Eventually, Commissioners set up by the Court of the Duchy of 
Lancaster decided that 6,400 acres shoiild be kept as common land, and 
about 7,600 acres should be enclosed. In 1730 Lord Dorset bought up 
what remained of the forest and thus became possessed of whatever 
rights remained over the forest. The Dorset family tried for many 
generations to curtail the rights of the commoners, and in 1867 their 
successor. Lord De la Warr, brought a suit against the commoners to 
restrain them from cutting heath and brake on the common. The case 
was decided on appeal in favour of the defendants. Subsequently the 
Commoners’ Committee obtained a Provisional Order for the regula¬ 
tion of the forest, under the Commons Act, 1876, and it was in future 
managed by a representative body of commoners. 

The most characteristic scenery of Sussex is to be found not on the 
forest ridge but on the Downs. The South Downs are perhaps at their 
most beautiful when they are most bare. The naked downs of the east 
are more satisfying than the wooded ones of the west. The clump of 
beeches on Chanctonbury Ridge was planted there in 1760 by Charles 
Goring, who was so pleased with his work that he later wrote inferior 
verses praising it, but many people feel that the beeches perched there 
are unnecessary and out of place, though I myself do not share this view. 

W. H. Hudson, in Nature in Downland, described the woods near 
West Dean : 

“On the north escarpment of the downs, at this point, there are some fine 
yew groves and woods in the deep combes and hollows and ravine-like clefts in 
the sides of the hills. The finest of these is on the north side of the great down 
west of West Dean Woods. Here, in the side of the hill, there is an immense 
basin-shaped combe, its sloping circular sides covered with a dense dark growth 
of yews, and under these, the flat bottom of the basin is filled with a beechen 
wood. Seated on the turf on the rim of this great hollow in the side of the hill, 
one evening in late January, I had beneath me a scene to make a man’s heart 
glad. I had only just discovered this hidden wood, and it came as a complete 
surprise ; nothing quite like it had I seen before. In summer, when the beeches 
would appear from above as a floor of deep uniform green, there would not 
perhaps have been any special beauty in this spot. Winter had given the charm 
and magical effect it had for me on that evening, when the sun was going down 
in a cold but very clear sky. For the tall beeches on which I looked down 
appeared as innumerable white or pale columns standing on a floor of red and 
russet gold, and white columns and golden floor were all the more beautiful for 
being seen through the almost cloud-like tracery of innumerable purple and 
purplish-red or ‘murrey’—coloured branchlets. The rich colour of that 
temple and palace of nature—the golden floor and purple roof—^made the wide 
band of the yew wood seem black by contrast ; and above the black yews the 
smooth turf of the hill-top looked a pale green.” 

The finest yews in Sussex are perhaps to be found in Kingly Vale at 
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the foot of Bow Hill. On the slopes above Kingly Vale the juniper trees 
are bent and twisted in the wind. 

Many of the big parks in Sussex, especially to the west, have fine 
plantations, as at Cowdray and Goodwood. At Arundel there was once 
a forest belonging to the Earls of Arundel, though for a time in the 
reign of Henry III and again in the time of Edward I it came under the 
control of the Crown. There were constant disputes about the hunting 
between the earls and the archbishops of Canterbury, which were 
finally settled by an agreement that the archbishop might hunt once a 
year when going to or returning from his manor of Slindon, with six 
greyhounds, but with no other kind of dogs, nor with bows, and that if 
more than one beast was taken by the party the remainder were to be 
handed over to the earl. It was also agreed that the earl and his heirs 
should annually deliver thirteen bucks and thirteen does to the arch- 

To the north and west of London stretches another belt of chalk, the 
Berkshire Downs, separated only from the Chilterns by the gap made 
by the Thames at Goring. The Berkshire Downs, with copses in the 
hollows or clinging to the sides, are easily accessible, and it is strange 
that they are so little frequented. A more difficult region to explore, 
because it is largely private and enclosed and is infested with game- 
keepers, is the triangle between Aldermaston, Silchester and Burgh- 
field. From Reading up to cedar-topped Burghfield Hill, the main gate¬ 
way of the pine-woods, the country is indeed scarred with all the signs 
of an untidily growing town, and both Mortimer and Burghfield 
Commons are spoiled in this way, but shortly beyond Burghfield 
Common the untouched woods begin. A bus from Reading to the 
‘‘Three Firs” will land one on the fringe of the woods, and from here 
paths lead in all directions through the gorse thickets and heather among 
the pines. Much of the wood was cleared from 1914 to 1918, and only 
in recent years have scrub and young trees begun to cover the roots. 
The woods round Highclere, on the other side of Newbury, are not 
easy to explore, as they mostly belong to Lord Carnarvon and the 
whole district is forbiddingly private. The finest trees in Berkshire 
perhaps are the lines of great oaks which border the road at Bucklebury. 

On the other side of the Thames the Chiltems cross a strip of Oxford¬ 
shire into Buckinghamshire and end up the other side of the county in 
Hertfordshire. The Oxfordshire Chiltems are perhaps the loveliest and 
the least polluted. Everyone knows the woods on eiffier side of Bix Hill 
and the strip which borders the main road from Henley just before 
Nettlebed, but to left and to right of the high road are stretches of roll¬ 
ing hills and downs mantled with trees. The end of the Chiltems 
between the main road and the Thames, round Ipsden, Woodcote and 
Checkendon, is seldom visited, though this quiet comer has a charm all 
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of its own, and views of the Sinodun Hills and the Berkshire Downs. 
On the other side of the road, but still in Oxfordshire, the foot hills of 
the Chiltems slope gently down to the plain. The road leads through 
Ewelme, Britwell Salome, Watlington and Shirbum to Chinnor, 
parallel with the two Icknield Ways and all the time just beneath the 
tree-covered slopes. Between Watlington and Henley lie woods broken 
up with fields and villages. These Oxfordshire Chiltems are to those 
who know them more delectable than the more populous Buckingham¬ 
shire stretch. 

The tree that thrives beyond all others on the Chiltems because of 
the chalky soil is, of course, the beech. Camden wrote *‘all the hills 
are composed of a clayey chalk covered with thickets and woods of 
beech, formerly impassable for trees, till they were cut down by 
Leofstan, abbot of St. Alban's, for giving shelter to robbers". The 
trees are thick enough still to take one back in thought to primaeval 
times. Robert Louis Stevenson described the beech woods of the 
Chiltems in autumn : 

“The hills about Wendover, and, as far as I could see, all the hills in Buck¬ 
inghamshire, wear a sort of hood of beech plantation ; but in this particular 
case the hood had been suffered to extend itself into something more like a 
cloak and hung down about the shoulders of the hill in wide folds, instead of 
lying flatly along the summit. The trees grew so close, and their boughs were 
so matted together that the whole wood looked as dense as a bush of heather. 
The prevailing colour was a dull, smouldering red, touched here and there with 
vivid yellow. But the autumn had scarce advanced beyond the outworks ; it was 
still almost summer in the heart of the wood ; and as soon as I had scrambled 
through the hedge I found myself in a dim green forest atmosphere under caves 
of virgin foliage. In places where the wood had itself for a background and the 
trees were massed together thickly, the colour became intensified and almost 
gem-like : a perfect fire of green, that seemed none the less green for a few 
specks of autumn gold. None of the trees were of any considerable age or 
stature ; but they grew well together, I have said ; and as the road turned and 
wound among them, they fell into pleasant groupings and broke the light up 
pleasantly. Sometimes there would be a colonnade of slim, straight tree-stems 
with the light running down them as down the shafts of pillars, that looked as if 
it ought to lead to something, and led only to a comer of sombre and intricate 
jungle. Sometimes a spray of delicate foliage would be thrown out flat, the light 
lying flatly along the top of it, so that against a dark background it seemed 
almost luminous.” 

A beech wood in spring with bluebells covering every inch of the 
earth and tender yellow-green beech leaves making a canopy is one of 
the most refreshing and joyous experiences. Lovely, too, but in a 
different way is the beech wood in winter, with the boles of the trees 
rising into a steely sky, and leaves still clinging to the beech underwood 
giving a dash of warmth and colour. The deep glistening green of the 
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holly bushes often found under the beeches makes another note of con¬ 
trast. In winter, especially, the bark of the beech is shown in its subtle 
beauty. As Richard Jefferies wrote : 

‘‘The bark of the beech is itself a panel to study, spotted with velvet moss 
brown-green, made grey with close-grown lichen, stained with its own hues 
of growth, and toned by time. To these add bright sunlight and leaf shadow, 
the sudden lowering of tint as a cloud passes, the different aspects of the day 
and the evening, and the changes of rain and dry weather. You may look at the 
bark of a beech twenty times and always find it different.** 

Much of the Chiltem country has become urban, though some of the 
outcrop of houses and bungalows has been screened by the trees. 
Chenies among its pollarded elms with fine beech avenues nearby, 
Chesham, Amersham and the Chalfonts have all become dormitories 
for London, but the country between the Chess and the Misboume is 
still pleasant to live in and pleasant enough to walk through, because of 
the woods, which hide the uglier buildings and make of this stretch, 
not real country, it is true, but a gracious and healthful district. In the 
Penn district Hogback Wood is among the National Trust property. 

The gnarled, swollen and tortured boles of the pollarded Burnham 
Beeches are utterly different from the smooth, tall grey-green stems of 
the beeches which have been spared this mutilation, for a mutilation it 
is, however much the pollarding may conserve their life. In com¬ 
parison with the bulky trunk the branches seem thin and scraggy. It is 
said that the lopping at Burnham was carried out by CromwelTs soldiers 
in the Civil War in order to make stocks for muskets. Gray is supposed 
to have composed some of his poems beneath their branches and one 
beech is called after him ; but now the wood is a public playground, 
with litter baskets on the trees, with a swimming bath and tea-shops in 
one comer and orderly yellow gravel drives driven through it, called 
Lord Mayor’s Drive, Victoria Drive and so on. Three or four miles 
only from Slough, it is close to an industrial area and performs a very 
useful purpose. Only a curmudgeon would regret its purchase by the 
Corporation of London, along with East Burnham Common in 1879, 
for the four hundred acres of Burnham Beeches give a great deal of 
pleasure to countless people. 

At the other end of the Chiltems another open space has been pre¬ 
served for the public with picturesque clumps of pine trees, and the 
famous Frithsden beeches nearby. A great part of Ashridge Park and 
the whole of Berkhamstead Common have been acquired by the 
National Trust. In Ashridge Park the trees, beech and chestnut, lime 
and ash, are the chief glory. Queen Anne’s Walk, an avenue of limes, 
is said to have been planted by Queen Anne in memory of her children. 

The woods of the Chiltems are now to some extent a playground* 
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They were, however, and still are, to a reduced extent, a source of 
supply for the furniture industry at Wycombe. The bodgers can still 
sometimes be seen turning chair legs out of beech in their huts dotted 
around the woods. I cannot do better than refer you to Mr. Massing- 
ham’s Chiltern Countrj for a description of this traditional craft. 

There is so much to be said about the actual woods of the Chiltems 
that a whole book could be written on the subject. There is, however, 
already a wealth of books on the Chiltems, none better, perhaps, than 
Mr. Massingham’s. He admirably describes the tree-life of these hills : 

*‘lt is quite erroneous to think of the Chiltems as the exclusive kingdom of 
the beech, which flourishes best on the borders of the inland plateau and down 
the upper slopes of valleys that branch like trees. Only ash, larch and fir are 
noticeably infrequent in the mixed woodlands, and this absence of uniformity is 
of great benefit to the fertility-content of the soil, . . . 

“The beech, purple in bud, a ‘glad light grene* in spring and red gold in 
autumn, makes heavy woodland where the chalk is shallow and the oak accord¬ 
ingly is absent. But the reason is not so much a preference for this type of soil 
(Tertiary sands, clay-with-flints and glacial drift are also favourable to the growth 
of beech) as the tendency of the roots to spread horizontally and so combine 
with the leaf-canopy overhead to deprive other tree-growths of moisture and 
sustenance, while the beech-litter smothers the tentative sapling. On a deeper 
soil where the roots arc enabled to burrow, the beech is on good terms with 
neighbours of other species, white-beam, holly and yew being especially re¬ 
sistant to a beech monopoly. The denser beech-woods occur along the scarp¬ 
line, but the crowns there are smaller than on the interior plateau where the 
‘bodgers’ used to keep the woods adequately thinned. It is generally assumed 
that a beech-wood invariably makes a bare floor like the nave of a cathedral from 
which rise the smooth cylindrical columns supporting the carved and traceried 
and sun-shotten roof. This is an overstatement, because certain plants—^wood- 
sanicle, wood-violet, strawberry, sweet woodruff, archangel, windflower, 
cuckoo-pint, wood-spurge and, of course, the bluebell on which the pillars 
stand as though upon a tinted cloud—seize the opportunity of capturing their 
portions of sun, rain and air before the canopy filters or excludes them. Of 
shrub growth the box can survive deep shade where Traveller’s Joy would pine 
and die, while dogwood and waylari^ tree take advantage of clearings, and 
elder, maple, spindle and hazel front the borders. Hawthorn keeps a strong 
hold on the gentler beechen slopes of the Middle Chalk ; some plants like 
bird’s nest and bird’s nest orchis prefer the shaded retreats and green hellebore, 
the helleborines, Solomon’s seal and columbine are comfortable in a netted and 
sifted simlight. The law of Nature in a Chiltem wood is thus varied and well 
defined,” 



CHAPTER VI 


The New Forest and other Hampshire Forests: here, Alice 
Holt and Wolmer; Harewood; the Hampshire Hangers 

T he new forest is perhaps the most generally known and 
loved of the English forests. Its size and its wildness attract the 
townsman in need of solitude and change ; its position makes 
it easily accessible. It is not too far from London for week-end 
holidays ; at one comer lies Southampton, at another Bournemouth, 
while main roads take southboimd traffic quickly through it, and the 
road from Winchester to Romsey and Ringwood has a large inn at 
Stoney Cross which makes a convenient stopping place. The towns of 
Brockenhurst and Lyndhurst have a pleasant residential air and a variety 
of hotels, boarding-houses, tea-rooms, golf courses, tennis courts and 
riding-stables ; also shops where can be bought forest toys, pottery, 
honey, hand-woven scarves and all the other bait set out to entice the 
visitor. And yet, closely surroimding so much friendly and welcoming 
civilisation lie stretches of wild and lonely country, bog and heath and 
thicket, inhabited only by the deer and the forest ponies, the heron and 
the green woodpecker. 

Even a few days spent in the forest yield a great variety of impres¬ 
sions. The desolate heath at Picket Post contrasts with the sunny charm 
of the double row of red cottages at Buckler’s Hard and the white sails 
of the yachts on the water ; a game of village cricket against a green 
background of trees, a gipsy encampment or a rabbit catcher at work 
with his net are all pleasant to watch, while the romantic ruins of 
Beaulieu Abbey and the flamboyant colouring of the rhododendrons 
lining the Ornamental Drive in May are well-known New Forest scenes. 

The New Forest now covers a himdred square miles of Hampshire 
and is the largest imenclosed tract of land in England. Two-thirds of it 
is national property and open to the public. Certain plantations are 
enclosed by fences, but except for a few instances marked by notice 
boards, anyone may walk through them. The forest is boimded, roughly, 
by the Solent to the south, the Avon to the west, Southampton water 
to the east and Wiltshire to the north. It holds within its boundaries 
villages and even small towns, such as Lyndhurst and Brockenhurst, 
with some 2,500 inhabitants, to say nothing of a laige hotel population. 
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49 The View over Highland Water, in the New Forest 
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There are many private houses, too, and parks carved out of the forest. 
The woodlands are broken up by large open spaces of gorse, bracken 
and coarse grasses, by tracts of heather, by wide green flats dotted with 
thickets of hawthorn and holly and intersected with streams or dykes, 
and by bogs flecked with snow-white cotton grass and starred in June 
with the fragrant yellow flowers of the bog asphodel. The stretches of 
barren heath W. H. Hudson said were the result of the perpetual 
cutting of heath and gorse by the commoners, and the removal of the 
thin surface soil for fuel. George III in his journeys to his beloved 
Weymouth complained that the moors of the New Forest were more 
desolate than Bagshot Heath. Though there are no steep hills in the 
forest it is not entirely flat, and to the north-west, at Stoney Cross for 
instance, there are views of the Wiltshire hills, and to the south of the 
sea and the Isle of Wight. 

The oak and the beech are the most outstanding of the forest’s trees. 
Gilpin, who was vicar of Boldre for thirty years, and who was the 
subject of Combe’s satire Dr, Sjntax in Search of the Picturesque^ believed 
the New Forest oaks to have peculiar characteristics : 

“They seldom rise into lofty stems, as oaks usually do in richer soil, but their 
branches, which are more adapted to what the shipbuilders call ‘knees’ and 
‘elbows’, are commonly twisted into the most picturesque forms. In general, 
I believe the poorer the soil the more picturesque the tree—that is it forms a 
more beautiful ramification. Besides the New Forest oak is not too loaded with 
foliage as the trees of richer soil. An overloaded foliage destroys all form.” 

Many of the forest oaks are covered with lichen, which, under the 
name of “lungs of oak”, was once a country-side remedy for consump¬ 
tion. 

The oaks are not as tall as in many places and, on the whole, are not 
very ancient, but some have age and fame, such as the huge Knightwood 
Oak, the King and Queen Oaks at Boldrewood and the Eagle Oak, in 
whose branches an eagle was shot about a century ago. Near Burley 
Lodge on the south-west side of the forest stands a clump of oaks known 
as the Twelve Apostles, though now they number less than the dozen. 
A hundred years ago, when Gilpin described them, they stood on the 
lawn of a Master Keeper’s lodge. Since then the office of Master Keeper 
has been abolished and the lodge pulled down. At Cadnam there was a 
famous oak, which like the Glastonbury Thom was said to come into 
bud each Christmas. Unfortunately it was struck down by lightning. 

There is, however, a comparative scarcity of well-grown oaks in the 
forest. A great deal of the timber used for the British Navy was imtil the 
end of the seventeenth century drawn from the New Forest, and as no 
systematic provision was made for future years the forest was gradually 
denuded of its largest specimens. The scarcity caused by extensive 
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felling for naval purposes was made worse by a violent hurricane which 
swept through the district in the early part of the eighteenth century 
and laid low more than four thousand full-grown oak trees. The old oaks 
were self-sown, and it is said that this natural-grown oak is of far better 
quality than the nursed and cultivated kind in the enclosures. 

The beech trees have not been cut down to the same extent as the 
oaks. The Mark Ash beeches are especially famous, and from Bramshaw 
Wood came the shingles for Salisbury Cathedral. The beeches were of 
great use to the forest people, their leaves were used for stuffing 
mattresses and their value was estimated by the number of swine which 
could feed on the mast of each tree. The beech, too, is still better than 
the oak for charcoal. 

Other trees for which the forest is outstanding are the yews and the 
hollies. There is still a fine show of old yews at Sloden, and many of 
them are pollarded to remind us of the days when their branches pro¬ 
vided the archers with their pliant bows. The hollies are a particularly 
pleasant feature, their dark foliage gleaming against the tenderer greens 
of summer, and in winter their berries bringing a note of gaiety into the 
sombre winter scene. The holly grows to so large a size here that it is 
no longer a shrub but a tree. 

Comparative newcomers to the forest are the firs which were first 
planted at Ocknell Clump in 1776, and have since spread considerably 
and won for themselves great unpopularity. Gilpin pointed out with 
some truth that one of the reasons for the scorn which most people feel 
for the fir, except in its purely utilitarian aspect, is that it is usually 
planted in very close formation, “which suffocates and cramps them, 
their lateral branches are lost and their stems drawn in poles, on which 
their heads appear stuck as on a centre Many protests have been 
made against the planting of firs : one complaint made against them is 
that the Scottish fir is extremely thirsty, and there is a danger that it 
might absorb the moisture needed to nourish the native oak and beech. 

W. H. Hudson complained that the forest was singularly poor in rare 
species of birds or animals, and he blamed the commoners, who shoot 
and trap all they can, and the collectors of birds’ eggs and butterflies, 
for this dearth. There are many sorts of butterfly to be foxind in the 
forest, and the butterfly collector with his net and killing bottle was 
anathema to Hudson. Adders are unpleasant inhabitants of the forest 
and are to be found in great numbers. The New Forest ponies that 
roam freely aroimd are an attractive feature of the forest. An interesting 
theory has been put forward that they are descended from horses or 
ponies landed from the wrecked ships of the Spanish Armada. Other 
historians have observed that the New Forest ponies are similar in build 
to a breed of small horses brought over by the Romans, and have con¬ 
cluded that they are descendants of the Roman breed, Gilpin wrote ; 
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“Their claim to high lineage must in general rest more on their good 
qualities than on their beauty, on the hardiness of their nature, on their 
uncommon strength, on their agility and sureness of foot, which they 
probably acquire by constantly lifting their legs among furzes.” The 
quality of the forest ponies deteriorated at one time, but now unsuitable 
stallions are not allowed to roam the forest and weakly and diseased 
mares and foals are destroyed. A great deal of the improvement of 
recent years in the breed is due to the “Association for the Improve¬ 
ment of the Breed of New Forest Ponies”, which sponsors an annual 
pony show at Lyndhurst. There is also a show at Burley, and the judges 
see the horses in their natural surroimdings as well as on the show- 
ground. The ponies are still marked by forest agisters to indicate their 
owners, sometimes by cutting the tail in ridges. The colts are rounded 
up in August. When the young grass begins to shoot up in the bogs in 
March the mares with foals, weak by the end of the winter, are some¬ 
times tempted by the fresh green shoots and become bogged. In the open 
spaces or “lawns” of the forest the ponies in summer “shade” or collect 
in the open for an hour or two in the heat of the day. They seem to 
prefer this to the shade of the trees. 

In the pannage months herds of black pigs are seen looking for acorns 
and beech-mast. Their ancestors are said to have been imported from 
Germany by Charles I. In Gilpin’s time the forest pigs ran wild and had 
no owners ; now they all have owners, but they are still fierce enough 
and long bristled. 

From the days of the Conqueror to the present time the New Forest 
has been a hunting ground. In most parts of England the stag was 
banished by the Enclosure Acts : the plough and the hedge made stag¬ 
hunting no longer possible. But the wide open tracts of the New Forest 
have permitted the survival of this form of sport, and the New Forest 
Buck Hoimds meet from August to the beginning of May, with intervals 
for the pairing months of October and February. 

Fox hunting is also to be had in the forest—in 1781 a pack of fox¬ 
hounds is known to have been hunting the country. Shooting licences 
costing £20 a gun or £30 to include a guest are granted each year by the 
Crown authorities, entitling the holder to shoot for three days a week 
from October to January inclusive. There are certain restrictions in 
the number of beaters and dogs allowed, and only cock pheasants are 
to be shot. As no birds are put down and as the shooting is in many 
hands, the bags are extremely small, in spite of these precautions. “It is 
quite extraonlinary to see the content with which the licensee will 
sally forth, with his couple of setters or spaniels, in the conviction that 
a single cock-pheasant, with a jack snipe and a rabbit, will be as much 
return as he can reasonably expect for a day’s hard walking.” 

The story of the forest may properly be said to begin with William 
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the Conqueror, who made it into a gigantic game preserve. There are, 
it is true, within its boundaries many barrows and other prehistoric 
remains, such as the barrow on Bratley Plain, that wild, bare heath 
between Stoney Cross and Ringwood, the barrow near Ocknell Plain 
and the ones on Fritham Plain, from which have been excavated bones, 
urns, weapons and implements of the Neolithic Age. 

‘‘These are the Pixie mounds**, wrote Hudson, “the barrows raised by prob¬ 
ably prehistoric men, a people inconceivably remote in time and spirit from us, 
whose memory is pale in our civilised days. ... We sometimes feel a kinship 
with, and are strangely drawn to the dead, the long, long dead, the men who 
knew not life in towns, and felt no strangeness in sun and wind and rain. In such 
a mood on that evening I went to one of these lonely barrows ; one that rises 
to a height of nine or ten feet above the level heath, and is about fifty yards 
round. It is a garden in the brown desert, covered over with a dense growth of 
furze bushes, still in flower, mixed with bramble and elder and thorn, and 
heather in great clumps, blooming too, a month before its time, the fiery 
purple-red of its massed blossoms, and of a few tall, tapering spikes of foxglove, 
shining against the vivid green of the young bracken, 

“All this rich wild vegetation on that lonely mound on the brown heath I 

“Here, sheltered by the bushes, I sat and saw the sun go down and the long 
twilight deepen till the oak woods of Beaulieu in the west looked black on the 
horizon, and the stars came out : in spite of the cold wind that made me shiver 
in my thin clothes, I sat there for hours, held by the silence and solitariness of 
that mound of the ancient dead.** 

There are also some traces of Roman encampments, such as Buck- 
lands, and specimens of Roman pottery and coins have been found in 
various places. These remains tell us little about the forest, and it is 
w^ith William the Conqueror that it first came into history. William put 
this huge tract of land under forest law. He has been accused of laying 
waste villages and churches in order to make a himting ground for his 
deer and his boars, but the existence of the old churches such as 
Brockenhurst and Milford show that the supporters of this myth had 
mistaken the meaning of the word ‘‘afforest”. The religious orders 
disapproved particularly of the forest laws, which interfered with their 
own rights to game, and they were probably responsible for this legend. 
There is no evidence that the New Forest was ever a thickly populated 
or prosperous area. 

William the Conqueror and his successors, through their ruthless 
application of the forest laws, were unpopular not only among the 
monks. It has been suggested that it was not only accident that deflected 
Walter TyrrelFs arrow from a tree into William Rufus* heart one 
August day in the year iioo. The Rufus Stone marks the traditional 
place of his death in Canterton Glen, near Stoney Cross. Until the early 
part of the eighteenth century the oak, off which it was said that 
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Walter Tyrreirs arrow glanced into the heart of the Red King, was 
standing. When the tree died, Lord Delaware, in put up a stone 
in its place. Later an iron railing was added. At Castle Malwood, Rufus, 
it is said, feasted before his death, and was warned in a dream of his 
approaching end. There is a pond about a quarter of a mile from 
Canterton Glen, and this pond at a certain time each year takes on a 
reddish tinge, because Sir Walter Tyrrell washed his guilty hands in it 
after the murder of the king. Tyrrell’s Ford over the Avon is the ford 
through which he is supposed to have passed on his way to Poole, where 
he intended to take ship to Normandy. Beside the ford there is a smithy, 
and we are told by Wise, in his history of the forest, that in his day the 
blacksmith still paid a yearly toll to the Crown of two-and-sixpencc as 
a penalty for the action of his predecessor, who shod Tyrrell’s horse for 
him on that occasion. One Purkis, a charcoal-burner, took the king’s 
body to his hut, while he made his preparations for setting out with it 
to Winchester. The cottage remained in Canterton till the end of the 
nineteenth century, and many of the charcoal-burners in the forest have 
had the name of Purkis. William Rufus was the third of the Conqueror’s 
family to meet his fate in the royal hunting-ground founded by him. 
Richard, one of his younger sons, had already been gored to death 
there by a stag, and another Richard, the illegitimate son of Duke 
Robert and a nephew of Rufus, was killed when a restive horse dashed 
him against a tree. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s time the forest was a rich source of naval 
timber. The Stuarts were, however, typically improvident in their 
management, and whereas in 1608 there were (according to Wise, who 
quotes from the Journal of the House of Commons) 123,927 sound 
trees, fit for use, in Queen Anne’s day there were only 12,476. When 
Charles I did not pay the keepers their wages they compensated them¬ 
selves by selling timber. Charles II did indeed make a nursery for young 
trees, but in other ways he mismanaged the forest, and even bestowed 
on certain of his favourites the revenues from portions of it. A grant of 
land was made to the Bentinck family as late as the reign of William and 
Mary, but this was subsequently annulled by Parliament ; and in the 
reign of Anne an Act was passed forbidding any such grants in future 
and restricting the length of leases to the duration of three lives or 
thirty-one years. William III gave some care to the planting of the 
forest, Regarders watched with their own eyes the planting of the 
acorns, which were set in a triangle—one at each comer. The ground 
was then sown irregularly with holly berries and hawes to give pro¬ 
tection to the seedling oaks. The ground was carefully drained and traps 
were set to catch vermin likely to injure the young trees. In 1698 an 
Act was passed allowing 6,000 acres to be enclosed, restricting the burn¬ 
ing of charcoal and forbidding the pollarding of trees for deer browse. 
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There has always been much discussion on the advisability of pollarding. 
Pollarding undoubtedly prolongs the life of a tree by providing a whole¬ 
some check to its growth, but it also spoils its formation. The Knight- 
wood Oak and the beeches in Mark Ash and many of the oldest trees are 
pollarded. 

The efforts made by William and Mary to protect the timber had 
little effect, for the regulations were ignored and the forest continued 
to be robbed. Gilpin tells us that two underkeepers, father and son, 
made a constant practice of cutting down young saplings and selling 
them for fuel and that the damage and loss caused has been estimated at 
£^ 0 , 000 . 

The New Forest for a time had its own shipbuilding yard. Buckler’s 
Hard was originally founded in the early eighteenth century by John, 
Duke of Montagu, as a port for West Indian trade (the Duke owned St. 
Lucia and hoped to bring sugar here and refine it). When this project 
failed it became a centre for shipbuilding, and here at least three of 
Nelson’s battleships at Trafalgar were built—the Agamemnon^ the 
Eurjralus and the Swijtsure, Gilpin gives a list of twenty-five ships built in 
his day, the largest being the Illustrious^ of seventy-four guns. “The 
large timber yards, houses and ships on the stocks”, he wrote, “made 
a violent chasm in the landscape.” 

Not only did the keepers and commoners combine to steal the 
timber, but deer-stealing was common too. Gilpin speaks of a noted 
deer-stealer in his day who made open boast of being in the habit of 
killing a hundred bucks a year. He had a gun which could be unscrewed 
into three parts, and in his cottage a secret larder so cunningly con¬ 
trived that though the keepers often came and searched the cottage they 
could never find the venison. It is said that every forester was either a 
poacher or a smuggler. At the end of the eighteenth century a gang of 
smugglers at Lymington became the terror of the neighbourhood, 
hiding their booty in a cache called Ambrose Cave. The military were 
called out against them, and their leader confessed to the murder of no 
less than thirty people, whose bodies were found in a neighbouring 
well. The tubs of contraband liquor were often hidden in ponds and 
then raked out at night. This happened mostly on the Wiltshire side of 
the forest and gave rise to the term “Wiltshire moonraker”. 

As a result of the abuses which were made public in it wm 

decided to do away with the deer and to disafforest the forest. The 
Sovereigns no longer came to the forest for sport and there was no 
object in keeping the deer. As the removal of them, it was thought, 
would add to the pasture for the commoners’ cattle, and would make 
it no longer important to prevent the turning out of cattle during the 
fence month or during the winter heyning, it was considered that 
the Crown ought to take some compensation for its forestal rights, in 
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the shape of increased power to enclose part of the land for the planting 
of timber. 

The Act of 185'I, therefore, provided that the Crown should be 
empowered to enclose and plant 10,000 acres in addition to the 6,000 
acres already allowed by the Act of 1698. The control of the forest was 
put into the hands of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and the 
offices of lord warden, ranger, woodward and regarder were abolished, 
but the office of verderer was allowed to remain. The verderers still 
hold a court at Lyndhurst. They have now become the representatives 
of the commoners, to defend their interests and to see that their rights 
are not encroached upon by the Crown. The verderers must be land- 
owners of seventy acres or more in or adjoining the forest, and common 
rights must attach to their holding. Under the supervision of the 
Verderers* Court are four “agisters’* or, as they are sometimes called, 
“marksmen”, whose duty it is to see that the regulations concerning 
horses, cows and pigs turned out in the forest are properly kept and to 
receive the fees for pasturage. They also mark the cattle. 

The work of enclosure after the 185^1 Act was not done to the satis¬ 
faction of the public. The authorities cut down many of the finest trees 
of the forest, including the magnificent beeches of King’s Gam, and 
many of the ancient yew trees of Sloden, and in their place planted 
stiff rows of oak, larch and fir. When an enclosure for timber was 
decided upon all the old trees within the area were cleared away, the 
land was then drained by wide open drains and was closely planted with 
Scotch firs and young oaks. All the former pasturage in the area was 
destroyed and the growth of new feed in these closely-planted en¬ 
closures was impossible. To protect the natural beauty of the forest 
scenery the New Forest Association was formed. The Association 
pointed out that quite as many young trees had seeded themselves as 
were necessary to replace old ones, and it would be better to let Nature 
herself fill the gaps. 

As a result of this controversy a Select Committee was set up to in¬ 
vestigate the management of the New Forest, and following its recom¬ 
mendations, the 1877 Act was passed, which provided that the power 
of enclosure should only apply to areas which had at one time since 
1698 been enclosed, that no more than 16,000 acres should ever be 
enclosed at one time, and that the ornamental trees and woods 
should be carefully preserved and the character of the scenery 
maintained. 

William Chambers at the end of the last century bewailed the fact 
that the New Forest was fulfilling no useful mission and pointed out 
that it contained within its borders thousands of charming sites for 
villas and thousands of acres of reclaimable land. It was the same spirit 
that in 1871 led certain Southampton people to agitate for the parcelling 
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out of the forest into farms and small holdings, the reclamation to be 
done with the aid of Government loans. 

Now, however, the value of the forest as a kind of national park is 
fully recognised, and it is no longer regarded only from the utilitarian 
point of view of the greatest possible revenue it can produce. There is 
now a happy co-operation between the Forestry Commission, the 
inhabitants of the forest and the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. 

The New Forest is not the only Hampshire forest, there are others 
with as long a history, though smaller in size. In some cases the War 
Office has taken over large tracts of woodland or heath. The old forest 
of Bere, to the south-east of the county, at one time extended north¬ 
wards to the Portsdown Hills. Two other forests, Alice Holt and 
Wolmer, are adjoining each other and were for a long time under the 
same control. They were both well-stocked with deer, and it is said 
that Queen Anne on a journey to Portsmouth stopped and rested on a 
bank near Liphook, about half a mile to the east of Wolmer Pond, and 
still called Queen’s Bank, and that she had driven in front of her by the 
keepers the whole herd of red deer, some five hundred head. About the 
year 1760 the red deer were moved from Wolmer to Windsor. 

“His Highness sent down an huntsman, and six yeoman-prickers, in scarlet 
jackets laced with gold, attended by the stag-hounds ; ordering them to take 
every deer in this forest alive, and to convey them in carts to Windsor. In the 
course of the summer they caught every stag, some of which showed extra¬ 
ordinary diversion ; but in the following winter, when the hinds were also 
carried off, such fine chases were exhibited as served the country people for 
matter of talk and wonder for years afterwards.“ 

Before the deer were moved they were a great temptation to the local 
inhabitants. Deer-stealing became a favourite occupation. One gang of 
deer-stealers, the “Waltham Blacks”, became notorious, and when 
Dr. Hoadly, Bishop of Winchester, was asked to restock his hunting 
ground, Waltham Chase, he refused, saying that “it had done enough 
mischief already”. 

General Howe, who held Alice Holt on a lease from the Crown, 
aroused great indignation among the local people by turning out into the 
forest some German wild boars and sows, and at one time a wild buffalo. 

As an example of the way in which forest land can change from one 
generation to another it is interesting to compare Gilbert White’s 
description of Wolmer in his Natural History ojSelborne written in 1784, 
and W. H. Hudson’s description in his Hampshire Dajs, Gilbert White’s 
account is as follows : 

“The royal forest of Wolmer is a tract of land of about seven miles in length, 
by two and a half in breadth, running nearly from north to south, and is abutted 
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on, to begin to the south, and so to proceed eastward, by the parishes of Great- 
ham, Lysses, Rogate and Trotton, in the county of Sussex, and by Bramshot, 
Hedleigh and Kingsley in the county of Surrey. This royalty consists entirely of 
sand covered with heath and fern ; but it is somewhat diversified with hills and 
dales, without having one standing tree in the whole extent. In the bottoms, 
where the waters stagnate, are many bogs. . . . Wolmer is nothing but a 
hungry, sandy, barren waste.** 

In Hudson’s time it was “a vast unbroken plantation”. 

“Looked upon from some eminence it has a rough, dark aspect. 
There are no smooth summits and open pleasant places; all is covered 
by the shaggy mantle of the pines. But it is nowhere gloomy, as pine 
woods are apt to be : the trees are not big enough, on account of that 
hungry sand in which they are rooted, or because they are not yet very 
old. The pines not being too high and shady to keep the sun and air 
out, the old aboriginal vegetation has not been killed: in most places 
the ling forms a thick undergrowth, and looks green, while outside of 
the forest, in the full glare of the sun, it has a harsh, dry, dead 
appearance. 

“On account of this abundance of ling a strange and lovely appearance 
is produced in some favourable years, when the flowers are in great pro¬ 
fusion and all the plants blossom at one time. That most beautiful sight 
of the early spring, when the bloom of the wild hyacinth forms a sheet 
of azure colour under the woodland trees, is here repeated in July, but 
with a difference of hue both in the trees above and in the bloom 
beneath. 

“In May, Wolmer is comparatively flowerless, and there is no bright 
colour except that of the earth itself in some naked spot. The water of 
the sluggish boggy streamlets in the forest, tributaries of the well-named 
Dead Water, takes a deep red or orange hue from the colour of the soil. 
The sand abounds with ironstone, which in the mass is deep rust-red and 
purple-coloured. When crushed and pulverised by traffic and weather 
on the roads it turns to a vivid chrome yellow. In the hot noonday sun 
the straight road that runs through the forest appeared like a yellow 
band or ribbon.” 

The Hollywater Clump, a group of Scotch firs on top of a hill, prob¬ 
ably contains some of the oldest trees in the forest, “that great hill-top 
grove, a stupendous pillared temple, with its dome-like black roof 
against the sky, standing high above and dominating the sombre pine 
and heath coimtry for miles around”. 

Alice Holt Forest with its endless oaks is a great contrast to 
Wolmer. 

Also in the Selbome district are the Hampshire Hangers, hills mostly 
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sloping away gently on one side, but with an almost precipitous front 
on the other, the steep side clothed with dense beech woods. From the 
tops of the hangers are views over to the Surrey Hills. Cobbett describes 
his first acquaintanceship with the Hawkley Hanger and gives an 
impression of his surprise and delight : 

“At Bower I got instructions to go to Hawkley, but accompanied with most 
earnest advice not to go that way, for that it was impossible to get along. , . . 

‘Well then*, said my friend at Bower, ‘if you will go that way, by G-, you 

must go down Hawhlej Hanger* ; of which he then gave me such a description ! 
I inquired simply whether people were in the habit oj going down it ; and the 
answer being in the affirmative, on I went through green lanes and bridle-ways 
till I came to the turnpike-road from Petersfield to Winchester, which I crossed, 
going into a narrow and almost untrodden green lane, on the side of which I 
found a cottage. Upon my asking the way to Hawklej, the woman at her 
cottage said, ‘right up the lane, sir : you*ll come to a hanger presently ; you 
must take care, sir : you can*t ride down : will your horse go alone ? * 

“On we trotted up this pretty green lane ; and indeed, we had been coming 
gently and generally uphill for a good while. The lane was between high banks 
and pretty high stuff growing on the banks, so that we could see no distance 
from us, and could receive not the smallest hint of what was so near at hand. 
The lane had a little turn towards the end ; so that, out we came, all in a 
moment, at the very edge of the hanger 1 And never, in all my life, was I so 
surprised and so delighted ! I pulled up my horse, and sat and looked ; and it 
was like looking from the top of a castle down into the sea, except that the 
valley was land and not water. I looked at my servant to see what effect this 
unexpected sight had upon him. His surprise was as great as mine, though he 
had been bred amongst the North Hampshire hills. Those who had so strenu¬ 
ously dwelt on the dirt and dangers of this route, had said not a word about the 
beauties, the matchless beauties of the scenery. These hangers are woods on the 
sides of very steep hills. The trees and underwood hang, in some sort, to the 
groxmd, instead of standing on it,** 

A few miles from Andover are the remains of Harewood Forest, now 
a thick oak wood of about two thousand acres. In the heart of it stands 
a tall granite cross about thirty feet high, marking the spot where over 
nine centuries ago King Edgar slew his friend and fiivourite, Earl 
Athelwold. The great Roman road from Hampshire Gate to Winchester 
passes through Harewood. 

Trees which thrive particularly on Hampshire soil are yews, some¬ 
times nicknamed the “Hampshire weed*\ There is the old yew in 
Farringdon churchyard, the Selbome yew that was a veteran in White’s 
time, the three yews in the churchyard at Hawkley and the one at 
Hurstboume Priors, near Andover, Hudson wrote, when he was in the 
district of Selbome, about the churchyard yews : 

“The stones we set up as memorials grow worn and seamed and hoary with 
age, even like men, and crumble to dust at last ; in time new stones are put in 
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their place, and these, too, grow old and perish, and are succeeded by others ; 
and through all changes, through the ages, the tree lives on unchanged. With 
its huge, tough, red trunk ; its vast, knotted arms outstretched ; its rich, 
dark mantle of undying foliage, it stands like a protecting god on the earth, 
patriarch and monarch of woods ; and indeed it seems but right and natural 
that not to oak nor holly, nor any other reverenced tree, but to the yew it was 
given to keep guard over the bodies and souls of those who have been laid in 
the earth.” 



CHAPTER VII 


Savernake and the Wiltshire and Dorset Forests: Braden, 
Selwood, Clarendon, Melksham, Pewsham, Chute; 
Cranborne Chase, Gillingham, Blackmore 

T he first introduction to savernake forest is usually by 
way of the high road from Newbury to Marlborough. The road 
westward touches upon a fringe of the forest and for a mile or 
so runs between close ranks of trees, with alluring glimpses on 
either side down woodland walks and paths. Savernake is famous for the 
great size and age of many of its trees, and for the majestic and awe¬ 
inspiring lay-out of its avenues. The visitor to Marlborough, who has the 
wisdom to prefer the secret and subtle joys of the woods to the more 
challenging and obvious attractions of the downs, will yield to the 
temptation to explore one after another the green drives which so 
invitingly beckon him into the depths of the forest, and there he will 
find many aged giants whose size and antiquity will excite his curiosity. 

Many remarkable specimens are still to be found in Savernake, such 
as the King Oak, now only a hollow trunk ; the Creeping Oak with its 
vast limb sprawling on the ground, and the “Decanter** or “Big- 
Bellied Oak**, so called from its peculiar shape, something like an old- 
fashioned decanter. Most famous of all is the “Duke*s Vaunt** oak, 
which is supposed to have taken its name from the Protector Somerset, 
who was the owner of Savernake when the oak was in its prime. Even 
at that distant date—some four hundred years ago—this oak was excep¬ 
tionally large, and the Protector is said to have taken special pride in its 
stupendous bulk. A vsrriter in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1802 gave its 
dimensions at the time of writing as thirty feet in circumference on the 
outside and twenty feet round the hollow within, and added that within 
this hollow space a young tree was once planted which grew for some 
time in these unusual quarters. The writer went on to say : 

“This long-time pride of the forest stands near the highway leading from 
Marlborough to Great Bedwyn, about half a mile from the great London and 
Bath Road, on the northern boundary of the parish of Burbage ; and I re¬ 
member, on a perambulation round the boundaries of that parish about forty 
years ago, being one of twenty boys who were shut up together in the concavity, 
and also that a band of music, consisting of a violin, hautboy and bassoon, played 
several tunes in it. 
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^3 The Grand Avenue, Save make Forest 
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“There was then a door hung to it, which was shut or locked occasionally. 

“At that time some of the oldest men then present said it had been in the 
same decayed state from time immemorial, an argument for the extreme great 
age of this verdant ruin, which, having remained in the same condition for 
upwards of one hundred years thus certainly proved, may reasonably be con¬ 
jectured to have been much longer in its grand decline. 

“And if, according to commonly received opinion the periods of growth, 
perfection and decline are equal, we shall look into very remote antiquity for 
the acorn that produced this venerable sovereign of the woods. And, though 
long since deprived of its towering head and wide-extending arms, yet the 
enormous trunk will possibly exist in a vegetative state for many ages to come, 
as its verdure at present appears quite luxuriant.’* 

Sometimes fenced in with a railing, sometimes with a plaque explain¬ 
ing their claims to fame, these woodland veterans are piously preserved 
as curious freaks of nature. They are witnesses not only to the longevity 
of their species, but also to the capriciousness of fate who has chanced 
to spare them from the hazards—axe, disease and storm—^which have 
laid low their companions. It is difficult, however, to see any beauty in 
them; their hollow, gaping trunks, their gnarled and mutilated 
branches, and all the other symptoms of decay, are depressing and even 
sordid. Usually the ground around them is trampled by sightseers and by 
children at play, a bonfire has perhaps been lit nearby, and there are 
traces of recent picnics. There is no doubt, however, that they have an 
appeal, both to curiosity and to sentiment. The great age to which 
certain sorts of tree will live is a source of wonder : it has been calcu¬ 
lated that some trees in California are ^,000 years old. Dryden's lines 
of the growth and decay of the oak express the common opinion as to 
the age which they can attain : 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of trees, 

Shoots rising up and spreads by slow degrees ; 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays. 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays. 

The great avenues for which Savemake is famous have not the age 
of these old trees, for they were laid out and planted in early Georgian 
times : that age of formal design and elegant planning. The four mile 
Grand Avenue of beech was planned by Charles, third l^rl of Ailesbury, 
about the year 1722. Leading from the outskirts of Marlborough 
through the heart of the forest, it is not monotonous, in spite of its 
length and its straightness, because the surface of the ground is gently 
undulating, so that sometimes one is looking uphill, sometimes down¬ 
hill and at other times along the level. The high smooth boles of the 
trees, the delicate tracery of the branches turn one’s thoughts to the 
quiet, lofty interior of a Gothic cathedral. In stilted language a Victorian 
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writer made this apt comparison : “Who has not felt awe-inspired on 
entering and looking up at the long-drawn aisle, the tall columns, the 
pointed arch of some noble cathedral ? Those who have not perhaps 
might experience no awe, no kindred feeling, here ; but to those who 
have the cathedral aisle will sink to nothing, as the work of man’s 
imitative hand must ever do in comparison with the works of Nature. 
Here is the ‘dim religious light’ in its true perfection ; for it is not 
an avenue composed of a single line of trees on either side, but of trees 
innumerable spreading far to right and left ; their tall, straight trunks 
rising high in the air and their lofty branches thoroughly interlacing 
overhead and forming the completest and most perfect pointed arch 
that eye can see or mind conceive. . . .” 

Half-way up the avenue, in the centre of the forest, is a point called 
Eight Walks, where eight different avenues meet. At this spot there is 
now a small plantation, but at the time of Queen Elizabeth a gibbet, 
surmounted by a pair of ram’s horns, stood here in commemoration of 
the execution of a notorious sheep-stealer called Brathwaite, a native of 
Cumberland. It was intended at one time by Charles, third Earl of 
Ailesbury, to build on this spot an octagonal tower, whose sides would 
face the different vistas, but the plan was never carried out. 

Savemake, though it has recently been leased to the Forestry Com¬ 
mission by Lord Ailesbury, still belongs to a family, members of which 
were at first wardens and then owners of the forest. This continuity of 
control perhaps accounts for its “planned” and park-like appearance. 
It consists almost entirely of thick woodland, with only a few open 
glades, with none of the large barren spaces of the New Forest and with 
none of the signs of industry which mark the Forest of Dean. It is, of 
course, far more compact than either of these forests, being only about 
sixteen miles in circumference and covering an area of some four 
thousand acres, including Tottenham Park, the Ailesbury’s residence. 

In the time of the Conqueror the Chief Wardenship of Savemake was 
in the hands of Richard Sturmid (or Esturmy), living at Wolfhall, and 
the wardenship remained for many generations in the hands of this 
family. This office does not seem to have been hereditary until about 
the time of King Henry II, when the Esturmys of Wolfhall became “by 
right of inheritance the Bailiffes and Guardians of the Forrest of 
Savemac lying hard by ”, They did not hold the forest altogether free, 
for every now and then they were called upon to pay for the privilege 
a fine of two hundred and fifty marks. 

It is strange that the name of Savemake is not to be found in Domesday 
Book, as in 933, nearly a hundred and fifty years before, the name 
occurs in connection with the grant of certain lands to the Abbey of 
Wilton by King Athelstan, the great Saxon king. These lands are 
described as lying “outside the wood called Safemoc”. This is the first 
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known mention of Savemake. At what date it was constituted a forest 
by being put under forest law is not known, but from the time of the 
Conquest down to the reign of Edward VI, that is for a period of nearly 
five hundred years, Savemake Forest formed a part of the royal demesne, 
and as such was usually assigned by the reigning sovereign as part of the 
jointure of the Queen Consort. It was thus held among others by 
Eleanor of Provence, the wife of Henry III, and among the documents 
which are now in the Marquis of Ailesbury*s possession there are several 
warrants issued to the keepers for the delivery of venison, bearing her 
signature in her fine handwriting. 

Within the forest certain licences were granted by the Crown to 
different proprietors, Matthew de Columbars of Chisbury, who died in 
1269, was privileged to have the hoimds within his manor exempt from 
expeditation. The churchmen of those days used their power to obtain 
grants in favour of their tenants. The Prior of St. Margaret’s, Marl¬ 
borough, was given rights of pasturing oxen and cows in the forest, and 
the Abbot of Hyde, near Winchester, had a similar privilege. The 
Bishop of Salisbury was granted a chase for wolves and hares at Stitch- 
combe ; and the Prior of Ogboume had another in his own immediate 
neighbourhood. But complaints were made in 1275- that these prelates 
were continually encroaching, to the damage of the king. Throughout 
the centuries trespassing and poaching were common offences among 
all classes. In the forest pleas held at Amesbury on August 2<;:th, 1490, 
when twenty-nine presentments were made of venison trespasses, it was 
disclosed that some of the poachers were people of distinction, one 
being Sir Edward Darrell who, with a friend and some servants, “out 
of Monttisfonte Copys a Doo and a fewne kylled in the cheif of the fense 
monyth and their houndes thorough ranne the forest to the great 
destruction of the Kynge peace 

The original grant of Savemake to the Esturmys was confirmed by 
King John, who also bestowed upon Thomas Esturmy, his valet (as he 
is called), as a testimonial of respect on the occasion of his being made 
a knight, “a scarlet robe with a cloak of fine linen ; another robe of 
green or brown ; a saddle and a pair of reins ; a cloak against rain ; a 
couch or bed, and a pair of linen sheets”. In the reign of this king the 
limits of the forest would seem to have been very considerably extended. 
The boimdaries of the district thus brought under the operation of the 
forest laws reached as far as Overton Priors, with the river Kennet 
as its northern boundary, while to the east it extended to beyond 
Hungerford, with the high road as the eastern boundary ; Easton 
and Pewsey were both on the southern boundary. There is no record 
as to when the Forest of Savemake became reduced to its present 
size. 

Under the Esturmys were various sub-foresters, each of whom had 
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special charge of one of the sections or “Bailiwicks”, as they were 
called, into which the whole forest area was at that time divided. 

Savemake remained in charge of the Estnrmys until the last male of 
the family, Sir William Esturmy, died in 1413, when his daughter and 
heiress, who had married Sir Roger Seymour of Somerset in 1413, 
inherited the wardenship of the forest. The famous Savemake hunting 
hom, along with the other Esturmy possessions, also passed to the house 
of Seymour. The date of this hom is not known, but it is said to have 
been preserved by the Esturmys in memory of the grant of the forest 
made to them by Henry II. It is in any case prior to 13^0 as it is seen 
depicted on a seal of Henry Esturmy of about that date. The horn, which 
is still in the possession of the Marquis of Ailesbury, is about two feet 
long and is of ivory, with enamelled silver mountings. These mountings 
and the silver plate covering the opening are worked with pictures of 
hounds, deer and other animals, and on the band round the larger end 
of the horn is the figure of a crowned king with a bishop on his right 
hand and on his left a huntsman, intended no doubt to represent the 
Warden of the Forest. This hom is said to have been the title under 
which the Forest of Savemake was to be held by the Seymour family 
under the first Duke of Somerset. There was a tradition that the hom 
was to be sounded whenever a king should pass through the forest. 

The owners of Savemake were visited by more than one King of 
England. Henry VIII paid several visits to the Seymours at Wolfhall, and 
his visits were commemorated by King Harry *s Summer House which 
used to stand not far from Tottenham House, and by King Henry the 
Eighth’s Walk. Lady Jane Seymour, who as maid-in-waiting to Ann 
Boleyn attracted the king’s notice, was one of Sir John Seymour’s 
daughters. Three days only after the execution of the unfortunate queen 
on May 17th, 1^36, the king married Lady Jane, the ceremony taking 
place at Wolfhall with great festivities in the presence of a crowd of 
guests. Sir John died in December of that year, and his son Edward 
inherited Wolfhall and Savemake. After the young queen’s death in 
childbirth in the following year, Henry VIU paid two visits to his dead 
queen’s brother, one in August, iir39, and another in 1543. Sir Edward 
was appointed Lord Protector of the Realm, and at the same time was 
made Duke of Somerset, when his nephew, Edward VI, came to the 
throne at the age of nine. Savemake was among the property con¬ 
fiscated when the Protector fell from favour and was executed at the 
Tower, but it was restored to the Protector’s son by Elizabeth. The son, 
like the father, fell from favour, and while he was in the Tower Wolfhall 
fell into a state of great dilapidation, so that eventually the hunting lodge 
known as Tottenham Lodge, on the site of the present Tottenham 
House, came into use instead of Wolfhall. This house was visited by 
James I, who was passionately fond of hunting, but his day’s sport was 
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spoilt by an accident, for a young friend by the name of Waldron was 
suddenly killed by a stag before the eyes of the king and his host. 

In 1698 the forest and the other property came into the possession 
of Lady Elizabeth Seymour, by the will of her imcle John, fourth Duke 
of Somerset. Two years previously she had become the wife of Thomas 
Bruce, afterwards second Earl of Ailesbury, and in the possession of 
this family Savemake still remains. 

The column which stands on the borders of Tottenham Park and the 
forest was put up by Thomas Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury, in 1781, in 
honour of George III. A lengthy inscription expressed his pious and 
loyal sentiments, and eight years later another inscription was added on 
the opposite side of the pedestal, “In commemoration of a signal 
instance of Heaven’s Providence over these Kingdoms in the year 1789, 
by restoring to perfect health, from a long and afflicting disorder, our 
excellent and beloved Sovereign, George the Third.” King George 
must have been gratified to see these marks of his subject’s loyalty, 
when, a few months only after his recovery, he paid a visit to Savemake 
accompanied by the Queen Consort and three of the Royal Princesses. 
They arrived on Wednesday, September i6th, 1789. By the terms of 
the royal grant of Savemake to the Esturmy family their hunting horn 
should have been blown on this occasion, but the ceremony was 
omitted. Thereupon the King, who seems to have been in a genial 
mood, perhaps on account of the monument, jokingly announced to the 
noble lord that his estates had become forfeited to the Crown. It was 
explained that no one had been found who was able to blow the hom. 
This same Earl of Ailesbury seems to have been remarkable for his 
patriotism, for in 1794 he was largely instrumental in raising the Marl¬ 
borough troop of yeomanry cavalry, the members of which practised 
their exercises in one of the “rides” of Savemake Forest. 

Savemake has not primarily been a hunting ground or a timber- 
growing forest, but it has been notable for its ornamental qualities. 

Majestic Savemake 

Raises his wood-crovm’d brow ; prospect sublime I 
Whether yon stately oaks, and slender pines. 

In well-plann’d order plac’d, attract the sight ; 

Or o’er the smooth-shorn plain, we turn our eye 
Beneath th’embow’ring shade, the lordly stag. 

And bounding hind repose, devoid of fear ; 

Around, their dappled young, in sportive play 
Wanton, and chace each other thro’ the grove. 

From tree to tree the nimble squirrel springs ; 

The blackbird shrill, and sweetly warbling dirush, 

With echoing notes make the wide forest ring. 

(Greensted’s Fugitive Pieces,) 
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At one time “shadeful Savemake”, as Michael Drayton called it, 
included within its boundaries much of the surrounding country, reach¬ 
ing almost as far as the adjoining forests of Chute, Clarendon and 
Selwood. In fact a large part of Wiltshire was under forest law, though 
as the forests included all sorts of land and not only wood, the writer of 
Magna Britannica (1731) was mistaken when he declared that the 
northern division of Wiltshire “was nothing but a dismal shady wood”. 

The forests of Wiltshire are of great antiquity. Manwood gives 
evidence that : 

“It doth appear by sundry Histories, as in the Concordantia Historiarum and 
others, that forests have been alwaies in this realm from the first time that the 
same was inhabited. And also you may read there that Guigentius, the son of 
Belinus, being a king of this land, did make certain forests for his delight and 
pleasure in Wiltshire.*’ 

In the perambulation of Savernake Forest made in the year 1300 by 
Edward Ts order one of the boundary marks given is described by the 
name of “Bellingate”, which has been thought to point to the forest’s 
connection with Belinus. Even at a much later period the county of 
Wiltshire was still largely covered with forest. In the north there was 
the Forest of Braden, disafforested by Charles II ; in the south-west 
was Selwood, extending far westwards into Somersetshire and dis¬ 
afforested by Charles I. In the south-east was Clarendon Forest, which ran 
down to the New Forest. Part of the royal demesne in pre-Norman days, 
this forest was granted in 1665’ by Charles II to George Monk, Duke of 
Albemarle. It was at Clarendon within the forest that in 1164 the great 
Council of the Realm promulgated the famous Constitutions of Clarendon. 
The Royal Palace, two miles north-west of Clarendon, was a favourite 
with the Plantagenets, who were almost as fond of the chase as the Norman 
kings had been. According to some writers Clarendon Forest extended 
as far north as Devizes, with the forests of Melksham and Pewsham 
nearby, while on the Wiltshire, Hampshire and Berkshire border it met 
the forest of Chute. In early days Chute so closely adjoined Savernake 
that it was sometimes difficult to tell where one ended and the other 
began—it was long a matter of dispute whether an enclosed plot of ground 
at Hippingscombe was within the one forest or the other. Among the 
patent rolls of 13 Henry IV (1412) the record of inquiry is still extant. 

Drayton, in his Polyolbion^ makes Salisbury Plain compare the dank 
and gloomy woods unfavourably with the open plain— 

Away yee barb’rous Woods. . . . 

For, in respect of Plaines, what pleasure can be found 
In dark and sleepie shades ? where mists and rotten fogs 
Hang in the gloomy thicks and make unstedfast bc^s, 

By dropping from ffie boughs, the o’re-growen trees among, 

With Caterpillers kells, and duskie cobwebs hong. 
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Partly in Wiltshire and partly in Dorset lies Cranbome Chase, a mere 
fragment of what it used to be, but still a little oasis of wild country. 
On the boundary line between the two counties stands the Larmer 
Tree—the original tree is dead, but a successor has been planted. The 
meaning of the word Larmer is unknown, but the spot is traditionally 
the place where King John used to meet his huntsmen when staying at 
his hunting-box at Tollard Royal. The chase came to King John through 
his wife, Hawisa Countess of Gloucester, and remained on and off in 
Royal hands until James I granted it to the Earl of Salisbury, whose 
family still owns a portion of it, and by this grant it again became 
strictly a chase. Parts of the forest were sold by the Earls of Salisbury, 
some in 1714 (the Fernditch Walk) to George Pitt, Baron Rivers, who 
had much difficulty in attempting to enforce the forest laws. The chase 
was infested by poachers and thieves of all kinds. Even the gentlemen of 
the district formed themselves into a band of aristocratic “deer 
hunters” wearing a special costume of bee-hive caps, wadded coats and 
a kind of hinged cudgel called a “swindgel”. Their method of hunting 
by catching the deer in nets has been described in Hutchins’ Historjr of 
Dorset : 

“Having set the watchword for the night, and agreed whether to stand or 
run, in case they should meet the keepers, they proceed to Cranborne Chase, 
set their nets at such places where the deer are most likely to run, then slip 
their dogs, well used to the sport, to drive the deer into the nets, a man standing 
at each end to strangle the deer as soon as entangled.” 

There were many battles, often with murderous results, between the 
“hunters” and the keepers, or with other poachers. The chase was also 
used as a hiding place for contraband goods by smugglers from Poole 
and Swanage. “Whole families”, runs one account of the chase at this 
period, “were brought up therein, trained to theft and pillage, and 
accustomed to vice of every kind from birth, and the place became a 
veritable plague-spot.” In 1828 the forest rights were finally abolished 
by Act of Parliament, and order was once more restored. The chase 
now is a wild and leafy labyrinth, though portions have been cleared 
and brought under cultivation. Copses of hollies, thorns and hazels give 
way to grassy flower-carpeted glades. “Here is an avenue centuries old 
cut through the wood, straight as a street, but so paved with moss and 
primroses that it looks like a lane of gold. Here is a clearing full of felled 
trees and piles of faggots, with white chips from the axe lying among 
bluebells. Last of all is a deep wooded glen, creeping mysteriously 
through the forest, its floor of grass, its wall of bushes and spring 
flowers—a place shut away from the world, where the sky is narrowed 
to a bright gap between the tree tops. This is just such a glen as belongs 
to the country of the ‘Idylls of the King*. Here is that level stretch of 
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turf in the heart of a lonely wood, where it was seemly that two knights 
should meet in mortal combat while the banks re-echoed the thunders 
of their horses* hoofs, and any lull of silence would be broken by the 
whimperings of the distressful maid.** Thomas Hardy wrote of Cran- 
bome Chase that it was ‘ ‘A truly venerable tract of forest land, one of 
the few remaining woodlands in England of undoubted primaeval date, 
wherein druidical mistletoe is still found on aged oaks, and where 
enormous yew-trees, not planted by the hand of man, grew as they had 
grown when they were pollarded for bows.** 

Thomas Hardy gave a picture of life and work in the Dorset woods in 
his Woodlanders. Two ancient forests in Dorset were Gillingham and 
Blackmore. Queen Elizabeth once visited *‘Her Majesty’s Park and 
Forest of Gillingham**. It was disafforested by Charles I, but the deer 
were not totally destroyed till the end of the seventeenth century. In 
this forest on the banks of the river Lydden stood a palace built for 
some Saxon or Norman king. Traces of the great rampart and moat are 
still to be seen standing in a green close called the “King’s Court”. 
Both Henry I and King John visited the palace, while Edward I spent a 
Christmas there. 

In the Blackmore Vale in the parish of Pulliam is the King’s Stag 
Bridge, over the river Lydden. Somewhere in this valley King Henry III 
when hunting came upon “a beautiful and goodly white hart”, and 
touched by its beauty spared its life. Shortly afterwards a bailiff of 
Blackmore Forest, Sir Thomas de la Lynde, came upon the same white 
hart in the woods, gave chase and killed it at the foot of this very bridge. 
When the King came to hear of this he was so angry that he not only 
had Sir Thomas and his companions thrown into prison and heavily 
fined, but he taxed the very land where the unlucky himt had taken 
place. White Hart Silver had to be paid yearly into the Exchequer, and 
the Vale of Blackmore came to be Imown as the Vale of the White Hart. 

Thomas Hardy had no doubt a Dorset wood in mind when he wrote 
his poem ; 

Heart-halt and spirit-lame, 

City-opprest, 

Into fills wood I came 
As to a nest ; 

Dreaming that sylvan peace 
Offered 5ie harrowed ease— 

Nature a soft release 
From man’s unrest. 
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The West Countrj : Mendip, North Tetherton, Neroche, 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, Bodmin Moor 

T here is magic in the west country, somerset, devon and 
Cornwall have appeal even to people who are not West 
Country folk. Perhaps it is because they are less touched by 
modernity than other parts of England, in spite of their popu¬ 
larity among holiday-makers. There is much in them that is ancient, 
whether it be the caves and gorges of the Mendips, the prehistoric Taw 
steps and Caractacus stone on Exmoor, the stone circles of Devon or 
the monoliths of Cornwall. The forests, too, Mendip, Exmoor and 
Dartmoor, have kept their wild and desolate nature. Exmoor and Dart¬ 
moor, especially the former, are still himting grounds. On Exmoor the 
red deer run ‘‘as wild and xmrestrained in their movements as the deer 
of the backwoods of America **. Richard Jefferies pointed out that 
“there is in every respect an exact parallel between the hunt in the days 
of Chevy Chass and the hunt of the present time“, and since Jefferies* 
day the hunt has continued in exactly the same way. But these two 
forests are almost bare of trees, except in the sheltered combes running 
down their sides. 

The county of Somerset possessed in early times five forests, Selwood, 
overflowing from Wiltshire, North Petherton, Mendip, Neroche, now 
disappeared, and Exmoor, which stretched right into Devon. There was 
only one warden or keeper for all the forests, and this was for a long 
time a member of the Du Plessis family. 

The Forest of Mendip with Cheddar as its centre was a favourite 
summer hunting resort of the Saxon kings, and on one famous occasion 
when King Edmund was out hunting the stag fell over the Cheddar 
cliffs and was dashed to pieces. Leland tells us that “the forest of 
Mendepe was well furnished with dere but anon after, for riots and 
trespassys done in himtinge it was deforestyd and so yet remaineth**. 
A great part of the open hill country has been enclosed since 1770 when 
an Act was passed enclosing the land between the parishes of East and 
West Cranmore. Further enclosures of the Mendips quickly followed. 
This lonely plateau of limestone, with its deserted camps and barrows, 
its weird caves and underground rivers, and its grey walls of loose 
9 ^9 
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Stone, is covered by a shallow layer of poor soil, on which only grass 
close-cropped by the sheep, and a few wind-beaten trees will grow. 
On the lower levels, however, there are woods. From Burrington to 
Blagdon for instance the road runs through the wooded Bickford 
Combe, which opens on to Blagdon lake, with the tree-clad Vale of 
Wrington beyond. Another wooded combe is at East Harptree. 

North Petherton Forest probably included in its bounds part at least 
of the Quantocks, for North Petherton lies not far from the coast, 
beyond Holford. At Holford are the famous beeches, and in the nearby 
village of Alfoxden lived Wordsworth and his sister in 1797, while 
Coleridge was at Nether Stowey. The friends delighted in the romantic 
scenery of the Quantocks and Dorothy Wordsworth wrote ; 

“Wherever we turn we have woods, smooth downs, and valleys with small 
brooks running down them, through green meadows hardly ever intersected 
with hedgerows, but scattered over with trees. The hills that cradle these 
villages are either covered with fern or bilberries, or oak-woods—walks extend 
for miles over the hill tops, the great beauty of which is their wild simplicity. * * 

The slopes of the range, especially on the western and steeper side, are 
intersected by thickly-wooded combes, not unlike those of Exmoor. 

Exmoor remains to-day much as it was in centuries past, except that 
the ownership has passed from the Crown to private individuals. 

On the marriage of Henry VIII with Catharine of Aragon, Exmoor 
was settled on the Queen as part of her jointure. The forest was after¬ 
wards held by Henry’s third wife, Jane Seymour, whose father owned 
Savemake. James I granted the forest to his queen, but after this it was 
leased to various individuals. In 1630 Charles I was petitioned to dis¬ 
afforest Exmoor, but though the petition was granted no further action 
was taken. Shortly after his accession, Charles II leased Exmoor for 
thirty-nine years to James Butler, Marquis of Ormonde. In 1784 the 
lease of the forest passed to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. This was the last 
lease granted by Ae Crown, for in i8x^ an Act of Parliament was 
passed for the disafforesting and enclosing of Exmoor, The extent of 
the forest was found to be not much more than 18,000 acres. A little 
more than one half was allotted to the king ; one-eighth to Sir Thomas 
Acland in lieu of the tithes of the whole forest which he held, and the 
remainder to various landowners in compensation for the loss of their 
rights and privileges. The king’s 10,000 acres were immediately offered 
for sale and were bought by a Mr. John Knight for £^0,000. This 
optimistic gentleman surrounded his land with a ring fence, fifty-two 
miles roimd, and when the deer jumped this, he added many miles more 
of wire, in which many of the deer got entangled and so had to be 
destroyed. The moor was ploughed up and quantities of lime put down, 
farmhouses were built and copes of fir planted to give shelter. Instead 
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of the homed mountain sheep or “Porlocks*’, Cheviots were intro¬ 
duced and the land was let to Scotch farmers. This attempt to turn a 
barren stretch of heath into productive farm land was a complete 
failure, and Knight’s descendants later sold the property. The ruined 
mansion in the heart of Exmoor is a warning of the fiitility of trying to 
tame the wild spirit of the moors. 

Exmoor is a vast stretch of open, wild and treeless country. The only 
woods are in the deep, narrow valleys, through which a stream always 
flows. In these woods the red deer take cover during the day, coming 
out at night to get food. 

“If found in one spot to-day, they may be miles distant on the morrow. 
They roam over hill and moor, through valley and plain, wood, meadow and 
cultivated field, entering orchards, gardens and allotments from time to time 
during the night, exactly as wild animals do about the settlements of colonists.** 

Richard Jefferies goes on to describe the stags* passion for water, and 
the curious way in which they frequently make for water of some sort, 
stream, river or even the sea, and choose to come to bay there. 

* ‘In June the deer spend the whole of the day in the covers out of the heat. . . . 
Those stags that frequent the hills in the height of the summer often choose 
places where the wind draws through a scanty plantation of trees near the ridge 
of a hill. There are seldom any trees, not even firs or bushes, on the heights of 
Exmoor. The winter gales are so severe that trees will not grow, though they 
flourish in the coomhes ‘under the wind*, and up to the very line of the wind. 
Stags seem in summer to like the draught of air under trees, and indeed are hot 
by nature, and always glad to cool themselves, as in water.** 

In winter, too, the stags seek cover in the valleys, for they seem to 
know when snow is coming and leave the hills. Some of the covers, such 
as that at Haddon, contain five miles of unbroken woodland. The stag¬ 
hunting at Exmoor attracts large fields ; the annual meet at Cloutsham 
particularly so. On Exmoor linger the last of the red deer whose 
ancestors were hunted by the kings of England long before the Normans. 

The streams which flow through the combes are an attractive feature 
of Exmoor, Hawkeombe and Homer woods near Porlock, and Badge¬ 
worthy wood all have rivulets flowing through them. The trees on the 
sides of the combes are chiefly oak, with some larch, and bracken 
covers the red rocky ground. The mountain ash, of course, is also 
found, and grows freely on the hillside, wherever a tree can take root. 

In the stretch of coast from Porlock Hill to Ilfracombe the high 
plateau of Exmoor plunges to the sea in steep cone-shaped headlands 
from 1,000 feet of tableland. They are interspersed with deep, 
narrow combes and lonely little bays ; at Woody Bay the sha gg y 
oakwoods clothe the steep slopes of most of the great arc as it sweeps 
round, either stopping at the top of the high jagged cliffs or on gentler 
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inclines reaching to the sea itself. The woods mantle the hillside in a 
continuous covering, following the curves of the slopes and looking 
from a distance like rough velvet. The “shaggy fleece” which Housman 
in The Shropshire Lad applies to the Wrekin is a happy and apposite 
description. The woods are mostly oak ; in many cases the trees are 
gnarled and bent under the force of the south-west wind, with twisted 
branches, thickly covered with beard-like lichens on the western or 
rainy side, but where, in the centre of the bay the woods on their down¬ 
ward path stretch over gentler tracts to the shore, the trees are well- 
developed, and between the woods run some of the rills characteristic 
of the district. On the eastern, or Lynmouth side, the road is carried 
high to avoid the great gashed cliff ; it curves round by a few houses, 
and just before it reaches the hotel and one or two others, you look on 
the seaward side sheer down between the twisted trunks to the water, 
some 800 feet below. It is an even more unforgettable experience 
to walk by moonlight along the high cliff path which leads round the 
coast from the western end of Woody Bay to Heddon’s Mouth and 
Hunter’s Inn. As the path ascends aroimd the horn of the bay, it comes 
to a stretch where the woods drop precipitously, and almost overhang 
the shore, so that the sea is glimpsed, white and shining, through the 
tangled pattern of trunk and branch, and there is a ghostly rustle of the 
leaves in the night breeze. There are great woods also in the private 
estate (Ashley Combe) through which the path turns from Porlock 
Weir to the cut-in combe where Culbome Church is hidden. They are 
a riot of every imaginable tint about Guy Fawkes’ Day, when, maybe in 
streaming rain, the sodden track is strevm with the great coloured 
leaves of horse and sweet chestnut, oak and beech and birch. It seems 
as if woods clothe the seaward slopes all the three miles westward to 
the Glenthome combe, but it has not been possible till now to tackle 
the tough job of exploring them. 

The Forest of Dartmoor hardly deserves the name of forest, for it has 
belonged to a private citizen for so long that it should be termed a 
chase. It was granted by Henry III to his brother Richard, Earl of Corn¬ 
wall, as a hunting-ground. Edward III raised the earldom to a duchy, 
and for the last six centuries the forest has been the property of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and has therefore belonged to the Princes of 
Wales. As in certain circumstances (for instance, when there is no 
Duke of Cornwall) it reverts to the Crown, it is still called a forest. It 
was never much used as a hunting-ground, owing partly to its distance 
from London and partly from the nature of the country, for its bogs 
and rocks and the thick mists which so often cover it make it difficult 
ground for sportsmen on foot or on horseback. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the red deer had become so plentiful on Dartmoor 
tb^t the frrmers complained, and at last they were exterminated by the 
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Duke of Bedford’s staghounds, sent specially down from Woburn. Red 
deer from Exmoor now occasionally find their way on to Dartmoor, but 
they are not numerous. Various packs of foxhounds and also harriers 
now hunt that line of country, and the hunting season culminates in the 
picturesque Believer Day when the whole sporting coimty turns up to 
watch hare-hunting on Believer Tor. 

Round Dartmoor are ranged the commons, stretches of moorland 
belonging to the neighbouring border parishes. The parishioners, of 
course, have grazing rights on their own common land, but they also 
have other privileges, known as Venville rights, in connection with the 
forest itself. This term arose from the fines Yillaruniy or rent which had 
to be paid in return. The rights included that of pasturage and turbary, 
and also the taking of sand and stone for building and the gathering of 
rushes ; in fact, the Venvillemen were entitled to take from the forest 
* ‘all things that maye do them goode, savinge vert (which they take to 
be green oke) and venison”. They also had the right to “fish in all 
waters” and ‘‘exemption from tollage in all fairs and markets through¬ 
out England, except London, Totnes and Barnstaple”. The right of 
pasturage was subject to the limitation of “levancy and couchancy”, 
that is no man could pasture in the forest more cattle than he could 
winter on his farm. On any excess above this number he paid, “as a 
stranger”. It has been regretted that this rule is no longer in force, as 
farmers sometimes put out on to the moors more sheep than they can 
keep in their yards in bad weather, so that in a hard winter they have to 
leave them on the moors to die. 

In addition to the payments they made, the Venvillemen owed 
certain duties to the Duchy, One of these was the rendering of assist¬ 
ance at the annual Drift. Every parish in the county except Barnstaple 
and Totnes had a right to send cattle on to the moor, but only in con¬ 
sideration of a fee per head of cattle. To collect these fees the Forest 
Reeve used to fix a day for a Drift. The Venvillemen, who had pre¬ 
viously been told in secret, met on horseback, and at the sound of a horn 
began to round up the animals. All their own animals were set free ; the 
remainder were taken to the Duchy poimd at Dunnabridge, and when 
claimed were released only on payment of the proper fee. At the end of 
the day each Venvilleman received his reward of a halfyenny cake. 
Since the time of George II this assistance has been no longer required. 
The custom then began of letting the forest out to “moormen” who 
paid a fixed rent to the Duchy and made what profit they could by 
charging a fee for all beasts let out on to the moor, except, of course, 
those of the Venvillemen. 

The presence of a great number of sheep on Dartmoor at an early 
date shows how little it was used as a hunting-ground, for sheep were 
Strictly excluded from most forests, their smdl being much disliked by 
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the deer. Very few of the cases brought before the forest courts dealt 
with game ; most of them were concerned with pasturage and turf¬ 
cutting and so on. The forest, though not much good for hunting, was 
probably quite a profitable concern, what with the various fees and the 
royalties from the ancient tin and copper mines. Like the Forest of 
Dean, Dartmoor is a famous mining district, though here the mines are 
tin and copper instead of iron-ore and coal. 

Dartmoor is even more bare and desolate than Exmoor. The Dart¬ 
moor streams are numerous, but they are not overhung with trees as 
are the Exmoor brooks. Small clumps of stunted oaks are to be found 
in a few sheltered spots—^Wistman’s Wood in the West Dart Valley 
above Two Bridges, Black Tor Copse in the Okement Valley and Piles 
Copse in the Erme Valley. The name “Wistman’s Wood’* has been 
interpreted as meaning the “Wise Men’s Wood”, but the theory that 
the Druids worshipped here has been discounted. Risdon, the early 
chronicler of Dartmoor, counted Wistman’s Wood among the “three 
remarkable things” to be seen in the forest. For about half a mile these 
dwarf trees push their way up between the rocks on the hillside. The 
oaks are only from ten to fourteen feet high, and the weird effect of 
their stunted, knotted and twisted growth is increased by the thick 
wads of moss which weigh down their branches. This unusual wood is 
described by N. T. Carrington (1777-1830) in his poem Dartmoor : 

How heavily 

That old wood sleeps in the sunshine—not a leaf 
Is twinkling—^not a wing is seen to move 
Within it ; but below, a mountain stream 
Conflicting with the rocks, is ever heard, 

Cheering the drowsy noon. Thy guardian oaks, 

My country, are thy boast—a giant race. 

And undegenerate still ; but of this grove. 

This pigmy grove, not one has climbed the air 
So emulously that its loftiest branch 
May brush the traveller’s brow. The twisted roots 
Have clasp’d in search of nourishment the rocks, 

And straggled wide, and pierced the stony soil 
In vain ; denied maternal succour, here 
A dwarfish race has risen. Round the boughs 
Hoary and Feeble, and around the trunks. 

With grasp destructive, feeding on the life 
That lingers yet, the ivy winds, and moss 
Of growth enormous. E’en the dull vile weed 
Has fix’d itself upon the very crown 
Of many an ancient oak ; and thus, refused 
By nature kindly aid—dishonoured—old— 

Dreary in aspect—silently decays 
The lonely wood of Whitman. 
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On the high moorknd the trees can attain to little height, and they 
are so warped and misshapen as to be of little value for timber. In the 
comparatively recent plantations roxmd Femworthy it can be seen that 
the trees in exposed positions have made little headway, whereas those 
which have been planted upon sheltered slopes, notably Scotch pines, 
have grown to quite a good size. Wind, and especially the salt sea-wind, 
has a most marked effect on the growth of trees, and even the haw¬ 
thorns, which can stand the sea-breeze better than most other trees, 
often look as if they had been clipped with shears on the side most 
exposed to the weather. 

Only two species flourish on Dartmoor, the mountain ash and a few 
hardy varieties of willow. The name “Withy-Bush Mires", given to a 
tract of bog-land imder Waterton Tor, is a reminder of Dartmoor’s 
most characteristic tree, for in Devon willows are known as “withies". 
There are no indigenous firs or pines, and birch and alder shun the 
higher regions. There are a few wind-bitten beeches at Postbridge. 

Whether Dartmoor has always been so barren is questionable. At 
East Dart Head, in Taw Marsh, in Stannon Bottom and in a few 
other places, remains of trees have been found in the bogs, some of 
them of considerable size. But it is imlikely that the moor was ever very 
prolific of tree-life. Climate and soil are against it. 

There are a few recent plantations on the moor, such as those round 
Princetown and at Archerton, and the Forestry Commission has now 
taken over part of the moor in the Believer and Laughter districts. 
There is a large plantation at Brimpts, near Dartmeet. During the 
Napoleonic Wars the timber was felled for shipbuilding, but the cost 
of moving it was so great that the price obtained for it barely covered 
the cost of labour. When the wood was again cleared in 1920 the 
question of transport was solved by carrying the trunks by cable-way 
five miles across the moor from Brimpts to Princetown station. 

When I think of the English woodland I never think of Cornwall. 
There are, of course, trees and woods there, but the palms and 
tamarisks are hardly typical of English woodland, and it is ^ese trees 
which have caused the guide-books to describe these parts with the 
dreadful phrase, “the English Riviera". The sunny semi-tropical coast 
contrasts strangely with the bleak harshness of inland Cornwall. For 
instance, Bodmin Moors are as remote and as treeless as Dartmoor and 
abound in treacherous bogs and granite tors. The moors, however, 
drop suddenly dovm into Ae wooded dingles which form their fringe. 



CHAPTER IX 


Wjchwood in O^ordshire 

O xfordshire has lost many of its most notable woods, the 
great forest of Wychwood, which was noted for its size and its 
age and which was a favourite with the Norman kings, has been 
reduced to a mere fragment, though still a romantic and lovely 
one. There are still a few woods roimd Shotover, though most of that 
old forest has given way to “development**. Bagley and Wytham woods 
are not easy to enter, as they are private, but we must be grateful that 
so much of them still remains so close to Oxford. There are few wide 
stretches of continuous woodland, but the banks of the Thames in many 
places, as at Paradise Gap, near Henley, are thickly treed, and trees in 
rows or clumps or singly are an outstanding and pleasant feature of the 
Oxfordshire countryside. The Thames valley is rich in willows and 
poplars. The willows near the river or on the banks of the streams and 
dykes that flow through the fields and in front of the cottage doors, are 
perhaps at the loveliest in winter or early spring, when flieir straight 
upward-growing spikes are tinged with red, which glows in the watery 
sunshine of a winter’s morning. When they are freshly pollarded, they 
look sadly mutilated and give a bare, ugly appearance to a landscape 
which just before seemed well-wooded, but the sight of the rent and riven 
trunks of those willows which have not submitted to this operation and 
have been tom apart by the wind in their too heavy branches, shows 
that this periodical mutilation is very necessary. The willows grow so 
easily from cuttings that a stick thrust into the ground in the most hap¬ 
hazard way is sure to take root. 

The Lombardy poplars stand out like spires in the flat landscape. They 
draw moisture greedily from the low-lying and often waterlogged 
meadows, and their tender green keeps its freshness tfirough the driest 
and dustiest of summers. 1 often recall Alice Meynell’s words : 

“If one could go by all the woods, across all the old forests that are now 
meadowlands set with trees, and could walk a county gathering trees of a single 
kind in the mind, as one walks a garden collecting flowers of a single kind in die 
hand, would not the harvest be a harvest of poplars ? A veritable passion for 
poplars is a most intelligible passion. The eyes do gather them, far and near, on 
a whole day’s journey. Not one is imperceived, even though great timber should 
be passed, and hillsides dense and deep with trees. The fancy makes a poplar day 
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of it. Immediately the country looks alive with signals ; for the poplars every¬ 
where reply to the glance. The woods may all be various, but the poplars are 
separate. 

“All their many kinds (and aspens, their kin, must be counted with them) 
shake themselves perpetually free of the motionless forest. It is easy to gather 
them. Glances sent into the far distance pay them a flash of recognition of their 
gentle flashes ; and as you journey you are suddenly aware of them close by. 
Light and the breezes are as quick as the eyes of a poplar-lover to find the 
willing tree that dances to be seen. 

“No lurking for them, no reluctance. One could never make for oneself an 
oak day so well. The oaks would wait to be found, and many would be missed 
from the gathering. But the poplars alert for a traveller by express ; they have 
an alarum aloft, and do not sleep. From within some little grove of other trees 
a single poplar makes a slight sign ; or a long row of poplars suddenly sweep the 
wind. They are salient everywhere, and full of replies. They are as fresh as 
streams.** 

A pleasant little wood that runs almost to the brink of the Thames is 
Little Wittenham Wood, just under the clumps, which dominate all 
that part of the landscape. An inconsiderate local authority has placed a 
group of very yellow cottages just in front of the Wittenham clumps, 
and one can only hope that before long some trees will be planted 
and eventually make that famous view as green and pleasant as it once 
was. 

Oxfordshire was in the early days very well wooded ; indeed, down 
to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the county consisted in the main 
of woodland. On the south-east were the dense beechwoods of the 
Chiltems, on the north-east, near Bicester, was the Buckinghamshire 
forest of Bemwood, a large part of which was within the Oxford 
boundary, whilst just to the east of Oxford was the forest of Shotover. 
The ancient chase of Woodstock lay to the north of Oxford and ad¬ 
joined the forest of Wychwood. The large extent of woodland com¬ 
bined with the proximity of this district to London made it a favourite 
with the Norman kings. Henry I, who so loved hunting that he was 
nicknamed “Pie-de-Cerf”, built himself a hunting-lodge at Woodstock, 
where his Saxon predecessors had often stayed, he enclosed the park, 
which was seven miles in circuit, with a stone wall, and established in it 
a menagerie of wild animals, among which was a porcupine. In the early 
years of his reign, Henry I was often at Combury, within Wychwood, 
with his queen Matilda. 

The park at Woodstock is one of Capability Brown’s best pieces of 
design ; the natural grouping allows the beauty of the trees to be 
apparent, in a way which was impossible with the formal school of 
gardening, and is a great contrast to those parks and gardens where the 
trees were clipped and trained out of all semblance to nature. Many of 
the trees are a good deal earlier than Brown’s work of the eighteenth 
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century ; there are some groups of old oaks which look as if they might 
have shaded the animals of Henry Ts menagerie, so covered with lichen 
are they, so gnarled and withered. There are many other well-timbered 
parks in the county, for instance Nuneham, Rycote and Broughton, 

Shotover, from its nearness to Oxford, was a useful source of timber 
for fuel and for building, and on the king’s orders supplied the city 
frequently with the trees it needed. The following orders are typical of 
many others. The keepers and verderers of Shotover were told in 1222 
to allow the hospital of St. Bartholomew at Oxford to take one hundred 
horseloads of dry wood for fuel ; the next year timber was given for 
building a gaol at Oxford and for repairing the castle ; and the same 
year more timber was contributed for the repair of the church of St. 
Budoc, beneath the castle, which had been destroyed for strategic 
purposes during the recent war. 

The forests were sometimes a source of temptation to the scholars at 
the University. “A petition was presented to Parliament in 1421 com¬ 
plaining of the grievous conduct of a number of the scholars and clerks 
of Oxford, who, armed and arrayed as though for war, broke into 
parks, warrens and forests of the counties of Oxford, Berks and Bucks, 
and hunted with dogs and greyhounds, taking deer, hares and rabbits 
and threatening the lives of keepers, foresters and parkers. It was com¬ 
plained that clerks thus offending had been taken from ordinary custody 
and merely fined by the chancellor of the University. Whereupon it was 
enacted that all such scholars thus offending were to be judged by the 
ordinary law of the land and to be outlawed if they came not to answer ; 
and that the chancellor was to be certified by the justices of such out¬ 
lawry and the outlawed scholars by him expelled from the university.” 

There were other offences, too, committed against the forests. 
Between 1^90 and 1600 the churchwardens of Headington and other 
parishes were more than once presented for taking loads of boughs to 
make bowers, and young oaks, “to make them a maypole att Whitson- 
tyde”. 

Wychwood is one of the few royal forests which has become the 
property of a subject ; it is now privately owned, and the fact that it is 
not open to the public no doubt accounts for its being so little known, 
in spite of its extent and its peculiar beauty. 

The name of “Wychwood” has been written in many different ways, 
altogether seventy-one ways of spelling it have been listed, from the 
Huuchwode of early times down to the present-day version. There was 
a story told about this name in the Jester^s Magazine for March, 1766 ; 

“A Gentleman, riding near the forest of Which-wood, in Oxfordshire, ask’d 
a Fellow what that wood was called. He said ‘Which-wood, Sir’. ‘Why, that 
Wood’, said the Gentleman. ‘Which-wood, Sir.* ‘Why, that Wood, I tell Aee,* 
He still said ‘Which-wood’. ‘I think’, says the Gentleman, ‘thou art as senseless 
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as the wood that grows there.* *It may be so’, replied the other, ‘but you know 
not Which-wood. ’ ’ * 

The King’s Forest of Wychwood lay at the gates of Combnry Park, 
and in this park a Royal Hunting Lodge was standing in 1337, at which 
date it was described as being “constructed of stone and timber”, while 
the park was surrounded with a stone wall. It is not known whether this 
lodge was on the site of the present house, the earliest part of which 
dates from Tudor times. The name “Comeberie” was applied at the 
time of William the Conqueror to a large part of the great forest area 
of Oxfordshire, but in the beginning of the fourteenth century it was 
used to designate the park only. 

The forest and the park belonged to the Crown from sometime before 
Domesday : Combury, till Charles I disafforested it and gave it to 
Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, in 1642 ; and Wychwood till the Com¬ 
missioners appointed under the Wychwood Disafforestation Acts gave 
their award in 18^6. Wychwood was part of the royal demesne in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, who was born not far away at Islip. 

Henry II afforested some fifteen manors, with their hamlets and woods 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Wychwood. The forest then 
extended from Clevely, near Easton in the north, ten miles southward 
to Stanton Harcourt, and from Kidlington in the east sixteen miles 
westward to Tainton, in all about 7,000 acres. 

In Henry Ill’s reign in 1218 an order was made for the perambulation 
of the forest, so that its ancient bounds might be established and recent 
additions disafforested. In 1300 the boundaries were again reduced, but 
the forest still contained more than ^,000 acres. 

Among the Land Revenue Records is a Survey taken in Edward VTs 
reign in 13:^2, which shows that the forest still extended to over 
4,000 acres. In the reign of Elizabeth, William Smith, Rouge Dragon, 
in his Description of England, wrote : “There is but one forest in Oxford¬ 
shire, which is called Wichwood Forest, lying between Woodstock and 
Burford.” 

In 1617 the inhabitants of the small townships of Wootton, Hordley, 
Olde Woodstock, Bladon, Stonefield, Coombe and Handborough 
petitioned the House of Commons, saying that “the said towns and 
others adjacent, most of which were without the forest of Whichwood, 
had been made subject to the forest laws and jurisdictions”, and they 
prayed for redress. This was one more example of the way in which 
Charles I tried to extend the royal forests. He also tried to revive the 
forest laws, for his own profit, and at a court held at Headington for the 
forests of Shotover and Stowood on June 9th, 1636, a fine of £2,000 
was imposed for felling fifty oaks each of the value of 20s., a fine of 
for removing a tree worth 3s. and another fine of £100 for killing two 
does and two bucks. 
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In 1622 the forest contained about 3,75^0 acres and remained the 
same size for some time, for when in the reign of George III Commis¬ 
sioners were appointed to inquire into the state of the Crown woods, 
Wychwood was found not to have altered in extent. 

The Forest of Wychwood is rich in historical associations. Among 
the tenants in chief were Eleanor of Provence, Anne of Bohemia, Joan 
of Navarre, Jasper Tudor, John Dudley and the two elder sons of 
James I. Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and Darley, those two 
famous Elizabethan figures, both died at Cornbury. Combury, with the 
rangership of the forest, belonged to the Hydes from the time of the 
Restoration till I’jsiy when it passed to the Spencer-Churchill family, 
who kept it till 1896, and who were rangers of the forest until the 
disafforestation in 18^6. 

At different times hermits seem to have sought the seclusion of this 
remote stretch of country, and one can imagine no better place for a 
hermitage than this tangled maze of a wood. In the thirteenth century 
there is more than one mention of a hermit living in the forest, while 
in 1403 Simon Kirton, the hermit, was allowed by Henry IV to enclose 
two crofts within the forest. 

The forest was for a long time much frequented by poachers, deer- 
stealers and trespassers. A keeper who gave evidence before the Com¬ 
mission of 1792 on the state of the forest, said ; “The poor Inhabitants 
of the Villages round the Forest commit frequent trespasses in it, by 
Deer-stealing, lopping trees, and cutting down Branches, and some¬ 
times cutting down Thom, Maple and Hazel Trees. There are now 
3 or 4 men in Jail at Oxford for Deer-stealing in the Forest and 
several have been convicted and fined by the neighbouring Magistrates 
for Wood-stealing and other offences. The Cover is so much destroyed 
in the open parts of the Forest that there is now hardly any remaining 
either to nurse up young Trees, and supply Browse for the Deer, or 
Wood for Fuel.” 

The Commissioners reported that from 1700 to 1786 no timber was 
supplied to the Navy. They investigated the management of the forest 
and found it to be supervised by a ranger, a launder (or keeper of the 
lawns) and four bailiffs or keepers, with two verderers and a wood¬ 
ward. The Duke of Marlborough was the ranger and appointed the 
five different keepers and the woodward, who had charge of the Duke’s 
own woods as well as those belonging to the Crown. The verderers— 
one of them was Lord Charles Spencer—^were elected in the usual 
manner by the freeholders of the coimty. The officer of the verderers 
since the discontinuance of the forest courts was merely nominal, and 
each verderer was given a brace of bucks and a brace of does annually. 
The trees at this time were found to be mostly oak and ash with some 
elm, beech, sycamore, lime and horse-chestnut. The browse wood cut 
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for the deer in the winter was in the main of thorn, maple, ash and, 
according to this source, holly and ivy, 

Arthur Young, in his General View of the Agriculture oj Oxfordshire^ 
wrote in 1809 : 

“The rights of common upon the forest are for horse and sheep only—^no 
cattle or hogs ; but the number of both by trespass are very great. . . . The 
present ranger. Lord Francis Spencer, has made several roads, by way of ridings, 
through the forest ; and no person can doubt, but that to the residents who 
live in or near it, this fine wild tract of country affords many agreeable circum¬ 
stances, which may operate, in a measure, to prevent an enclosure which ought, 
for a thousand reasons, to take place as soon as possible. 

“Nor is it in the view of productiveness alone that such an enclosure is to 
be wished : the morals of the whole surrounding country demand it im¬ 
periously. 

“The vicinity is filled with poachers, deer-stealers, thieves and pilferers of 
every kind ; offences of almost every description abound so much that the 
offenders are a terror to all quiet and well-disposed persons : and Oxford gaol 
would be iminhabited were it not for this fertile source of crime.** 

The Forest Fair, which used to be held in September on Newhill 
Plain, overhanging the upper lakes in the forest, was the scene of rural 
merrymaking which must have shocked the more staid of the local 
inhabitants. Lord Churchill, as ranger, used to attend the fair with 
coachman and footmen in scarlet coats, red plush breeches, white 
stockings and cockades, but he suppressed these bucolic revels after 
18^7 by digging trenches across the roads leading to the fair-ground so 
that the caravans could not get there. 

By this time the Forest of Wychwood had been disafforested by two 
Acts passed in 1853 and i8j:6. It had then about the same boundaries 
as it had had in the seventeenth century. Some two-thirds of the wood¬ 
land was cleared and the remaining 1,500 acres was finally enclosed in 
1862, and passed into the possession of the owners of the park of Com- 
bury, which towards the end of the nineteenth century was sold by the 
Spencer-Churchill family. 

The fine avenues for which Combury Park is famous were designed 
by John Evelyn, who records in his diary a visit made in October, 1664, 
when he helped in planting out the park. There is a particularly beautiful 
avenue of lime and beech which stretches through the park and into the 
forest for more than a mile and a quarter. 

The trees in Wychwood are chiefly oak, with many limes, beeches 
and chestnuts. There are some huge hornbeams, one measuring eighty- 
four feet in height, and also a fine service-tree, a species which is not 
at all common. 

The forest is chiefly remarkable for the wild tangle of its woody 
growth. There is a great variety of small trees and shrubs, especially are 
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the thorns remarkable, which grow in great profusion, are of consider¬ 
able age and are often lichen-covered. When they are in full blossom in 
May they are a magnificent sight. From Newell Plain there is the n a 
beautiful view over the chain of lake to the small ramifying valleys 
beyond, with their sides covered with hawthorn in bloom, reminding 
one of the lines written by William Browne in the early part of the 
seventeenth century : 

Amongst the many buds proclaiming May, 

(Decking the fields in holy-day*s array, 

Striving who shall surpass in bravery) 

Mark the fair blooming of the hawthorn-tree, 

Who, finely clothed in a robe of white, 

Feeds full the wanton eye with May*s delight. 

Wychwood is on pleasantly undulating ground, with streams flowing 
along the little valleys. Many beautiful wild flowers grow in the forest, 
among others orchid, autumn crocus and rockrose. John Blackstone, 
the famous eighteenth-century botanist, found here many rare species. 
A great variety of birds is to be found in this district, including the 
three sorts of woodpecker, nightingales, wild duck, cross-bill and 
heron, kingfisher, woodcock and summer snipe, and even, it has been 
reported, a cormorant. 



CHAPTER X 


The Forest oj Dean 

T he approaches to the forest of dean are of peculiar and 
rare beauty. Lying within the triangle formed by the Severn, 
the Wye and the Gloucester-Ross road, the forest is skirted by 
a countryside which offers a variety of scenery. Most famous are 
the steep and craggy banks of the Wye, but the flat, rich green fields 
which are watered by the wide, silvery Severn are not without their 
charm, and when the ‘‘Bore** rushes up the river at the equinox, this 
dramatic and terrifying phenomenon transforms the quiet countryside. 
The forest rolls dovm to the fields in ridges covered with small oak trees. 

From Gloucester to Ross the way leads, with many turns and bends, 
through orchards and scattered woods. On the left are the outposts of 
the forest ; on the right, May Hill, with its clump of trees, is ever 
present. Like other tree-topped hills, Chanctonbuiy Ring, and the 
Sinodun Hills, it dominates the landscape to an extent altogether out of 
proportion to its size. Lord Torrington, on one of his journeys on 
horseback in 1781, approached the forest from this direction ; 

“I was surprised to find that the road mended at every step, and before I had 
gone four miles became very good. The country about Gloucester is well 
enclosed, and near Huntley begins to grow very woody. The road through 
Long-Hope, and all the way to Mitcheldean, is by most pleasant lanes, sur¬ 
rounded by orchards, hills of wood, and several tall planations of fir-trees. The 
houses are white, strongly-ribbed and seam’d with oak timber, a proof how 
plentiful this country was of wood, and indeed still is, notwithstanding the 
frequency of iron furnaces, whose smoke, impregnating the air, felt to me very 
wholesome and agreeable. Mitcheldean, twelve miles from Gloucester, is a 
small market town, and here the forest of Dean begins, which I was very 
anxious to see (as a place of fame). It fully answered my hopes, being as en¬ 
chanting as a profusion of noble trees, hawflioms, hollies, on bold scenery, can 
make it,” 

There sweet varieties appear 
Of thickets shaped by nibbling deer ; 

Of hills that swell with gradual ease. 

Wood-skirted lawns and scattered trees ; 

Of vallies seen down distant glades, 

That break the mass of mingling shades ; 

While Nature’s attribute, extent. 

Crowns each inferior ornament. 
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Farther on in the direction of Ross, Penyard Woods rise as a green 
backcloth to the squat tower of the little red sandstone church, while 
here and there red rocks jut out from among the trees. Penyard, though 
at one time within the boundaries of the forest, was a chase belonging 
to the Bishops of Hereford. When in 1206 the Bishop was at Ross on a 
visitation tour, his huntsmen killed a young stag in the chase of Penyard, 
and a dispute arose between the bishop’s servants and the King’s 
foresters as to whether the place where the stag was caught was within 
the forest. An inquest was held at Howl Hill, and the jury declared 
that the stag was lawfully caught within the episcopal chase. The woods 
around Penyard, especially the trees at Bollitree, were much admired 
by Richard Cobbett. 

The finest scenery among the outlying parts of the Forest of Dean is 
to be found along the high, wood-covered banks of the sinuous Wye. 
Wordsworth found the Wye scenery as inspiring as that of the Lake 
District, and on one of his visits wrote his Intimations of Immortalitj ; 

Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The Landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

O sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro* the woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee I 

That lovely stretch of the Wye from ivy-covered Goodrich Castle to 
the shell of Tintem Abbey owes much of its beauty to the woods which 
mantle its steep banks and against which the jutting red sandstone rocks 
glow in the sunshine, the green and the red making a happy blending 
of colour. The river slings its way through the high hills in a series of 
loops which are intensely confusing, for from Symonds Yat or any other 
of the rocks the river appears on every side, and it is difficult to keep 
any sense of direction. 

Many of the woods near the Wye, such as Tintem, Sedbury and 
Chepstow Woods, are now the property of the Forestry Commis¬ 
sioners and are administered wiffi the Forest of Dean. The High- 
meadow Estate was purchased by the Crown in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. It extends to some 3,iroo acres, and includes two 
famous spots, the Symonds Yat Rock and the Buckstone. Part of the 
Highmeadow Woodk—about 300 acres—lie in Herefordshire, on the 
right bank of the Wye. 

There are plenty of walks through the woods along the Wye. The 
wooded slopes of Coppett Hill, for instance, are dissected by many 
paths, and on the lower slopes gnarled thorns and scattered oak and ash 
spring up among the gorse and bracken. Welsh Bicknor Church nestles 
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on the bank of the river beneath a wall of overhanging woods. The rail¬ 
way line crosses the river near here, and on the opposite side is the 
station of Lydbrook, from which the line runs right up into the forest. 
Near English Bicknor is a broken wall of woodland known as Coldwell 
Rocks. 

“A path winds about the jagged edges of Coldwell rocks—^peering down all 
the time through the delightful depths of infinitely varied underwood, which 
clings to more or less precipitous gorges, filling the fissures and twisting about 
the summit of ivy-clad, upstanding crags of grey limestone. Betimes there is a 
more gently shelving interlude, where larger trees of oak or beech find a patch 
of soil and a quiet resting-place, amid the obvious struggle for existence that 
this maze of gnarled undeigrowth wages with the hard and savage rocks. 
Broadly speaking, these splintered cliffs fall from fifty to two hundred feet on to 
a less abrupt bank of foliage, that with a further descent of twice or thrice that 
distance sweeps down to the water’s edge.” 

The Wyndcliff above Tintem is a favourite walk with me, as with 
countless other people. Trees of many sorts—beech, ash, oak, wych- 
elm, sycamore and yew—^grow in a thick tangle on the precipitous 
slopes that drop to the river below. 

The Forest of Dean covers about 19,200 acres of land in the angle, 
as I have said, formed by the rivers Wye and Severn, Even with recent 
acquisitions such as Highmeadow, the forest of to-day, belonging to 
the Forestry Commissioners, is much smaller than it was. In the time 
of Henry II it entirely filled the triangle between the Severn and the 
Wye and stretched as far north as Newent. Almost the only lands 
within these boundaries which did not fall imder the jurisdiction of the 
forest laws were the Bishop of Hereford's Chase at Penyard and a 
warren held by the Earl Marshal at Tiddenham, still surviving as 
Tiddenham Chase, whose wooded heights rise high on the Gloucester 
bank above Plumer’s Cliffs, about four miles from Chepstow. 

The Forest of Dean is quite distinctive both in its scenery and in the 
life lived within its borders. Lying on ground rich in minerals—^iron ore 
and coal—it combines the life and scenery of a forest with the character¬ 
istics of a mining district. Its wildness is only accentuated by the colliery 
tips. Many pits closed down when the depression hit the coal industry. 
Some of Ae disused tips have been clothed by bracken and birch, and 
the Report of the National Forest Park Committee of 1938 suggested 
that these forest tips should be planted with trees and made into view 
points, “the provision of means of access to the tops would add to the 
present rather limited number of view points**. The tip at the New 
Fancy Colliery gives excellent views from its top. The pits that are still 
working arc not over conspicuous among the ^ck trees. Some of the 
pit names are very curious, such as Strip-and-at-It, No Coal, Gentlemen 
Colliers, Rain-Proof, New Found Out, Go on and Prosper. The disused 
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iron-ore quarries make picturesque rocky glens. The iron ore, which 
can be seen in the form of ‘‘leaders*' or black veins in the red rocks, 
was dug for by the Romans. The Romans were not able to extract all the 
iron ore from the rock, and left near their workings large heaps of 
cinders containing partially smelted ore. The town of Cinderford takes 
its name from these heaps. 

The history of the forest differs from that of others, in that it was 
from the earliest times a mining district, peopled by a race of miners, 
with customs and manners of their own. Only of secondary importance 
has been the use made of the forest by the kings of England, for hunting. 

The Castle of St. Briavels, now standing outside the forest's western 
boimdary, was the ancient headquarters of this royal hunting-ground. 
It is said to have been built by Milo, Earl of Hereford, in Henry Ts 
time. Perched six hundred feet above the valley of the Wye, it stands 
on an ideal spot for guarding Gloucestershire against incursions from 
Wales. Its constableship was usually associated with the office of Warden 
of the Forest. 

The Forest of Dean was first mentioned in Domesday Book as having 
been exempted from taxes by Edward the Confessor. It was from time 
to time visited by its early royal owners. William the Conqueror was 
there in 1069 when he received news tliat the Danes had invaded York¬ 
shire and taken its capital. King Stephen granted the forest to the 
daughter of Fitz-Walter on her marriage with Herbert Fitz-Herbert ; 
from her it passed through the families of the Bohuns and Newmarches, 
till it reverted to King John. John was often in the forest between the 
years 1 207 and 1214, staying usually at Flaxley Abbey or at St. Briavels. 
In 1216 he wrote from Lincoln to the Constable of St. Briavels that 
cattle were only to be agisted on the fringes of the forest and not in the 
forest itself, nor in any places frequented by the wild boar. Ten years 
later Henry III granted to the Abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester a tithe 
of all the boars killed in the forest. In December of the same year the 
king came himself to hunt here, and he instructed Roger de Clifford to 
hand over to the sheriff of Gloucester five great boars, fifteen hinds and 
other game killed by the royal hunting party. Red deer predominated 
in the forest at this time, with a small number of fallow deer, but the 
proportions were reversed before Edward I came to the throne. The 
forest was divided at this time into ten bailiwicks, nine of which were 
under the charge of a forester-in-fee, and the tenth in chaise of the 
constable of St. Briavels, The office of forester-in-fee was hereditary 
and might pass to a woman or a priest, in which case the duties were 
discharged by a deputy. The verdcrers were four in number and 
elected, as elsewhere, by the freeholders for life, but removable by the 
Crown. 

Mining was, however, of greater importance than hunting in the 
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forest. The inhabitants, who largely earned their living in the mines, 
were a race apart, noted for their queer customs and laws and for their 
ferocity and wildness. They constantly stole timber, poached game and 
waylaid travellers through the woods or on the Severn. The river served 
them well in the transport of their stolen goods : it was used for the 
removal of timber as well as of venison. Some of the cases brought 
before the Court of Eyre held at Gloucester in 12 8 2 were concerned 
with illegal shipment of timber by boat across the Severn to Bristol. 
The lusty forest dwellers in 1344 attacked and plundered a ship of 
Majorca, while in the time of Henry VI the merchants of Tewkesbury 
complained of frequent similar acts of robbery committed against their 
“ships and trowes”. Camden wrote of Dean, “This was by much the 
thickest forest, and in former ages by the irregular tracks and horrid 
shades so dark and dreary as to render its inhabitants more fierce and 
audacious in robberies.” 

The men of the forest were such good fighters and so well accustomed 
to the use of the bow that they were frequently called upon to take up 
arms on behalf of the King. No less than six times between the years 
1310 and 1365- contingents of archers were sent from the forest to take 
part in the various sieges of Berwick. In 1316 they took a prominent 
part in the suppression of Welsh disturbances. 

Any man bom within the forest, that is to say within the Hundred of 
St. Briavels, who had worked for a year and a day in a mine, was a 
Free Miner, and entitled to dig for coal or iron ore. A charter setting 
out the rights and the duties of the free miners was printed in 1687 
from the manuscript copy, with the title “The Miners’ Laws and 
Privileges”. In the Preface it was written ; 

“Bee itt in minde and Remembrance what ye Customes and Franchises hath 
been that were granted tyme out of Minde, and after In tyme of the Excellent 
and redoubted Prince, King Edward, unto the Miners of the Forest of Deane 
and the Castle of St. Briavels.*’ 

The king mentioned here was probably Edward I. Among the regulations 
laid down in this ancient document was one that only such persons as 
had been bom and lived in the forest were to work in the mines. There 
was a mine-court where all causes relating to the mines were to be 
heard. In this court three witnesses were required in evidence and the 
oath was taken with a stick of holly held in the hand. One third of the 
profits of the mines belonged to the king. The king’s gaveller called at 
the works every Tuesday “between Mattens and Masse” and received 
one penny from each miner. Coal was also supplied to the king. The 
miners were jealous of their rights and resisted attempts to alter them 
or to enclose portions of the forest. 

The iron-smelting forges of the forest needed great quantities of fuel 
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and there was a constant struggle on the part of the king to limit the 
number of forest forges, which were both fixed and itinerant, and thus 
check the destruction of timber. In 1282 there were seventy-two of 
these itinerant forges, licensed by the Crown at seven shillings a year. 
The possession of two forges was one of the privileges attached to the 
abbey of Flaxley. 

The trees were, of course, also cut down for shipbuilding, and the 
Dean oaks were so famous that there is a story, recorded by Camden, 
Fuller and Evelyn, and commonly believed, that the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment especially gave orders to the leaders of the Spanish Armada that 
“they should yet be sure not to leave a tree standing in the Forest of 
Dean”. 

Charles I was driven by his need for funds to sell all the mineral 
rights in the forest, and all the trees and underwood in it to Sir John 
Winter. This act was equivalent to a sale of the forest, though the 
ownership of the soil was still retained by the Crown. The commoners 
and inhabitants of the forest were greatly dissatisfied, and they took 
advantage of the disturbances of the Civil War to throw down the 
fences, which the grantee had already begun to make. Sir John was a 
devoted Royalist, not unnaturally, but when he tried to rouse the 
people of the district in favour of the king, he found that his enclosures 
under the royal grant had made him unpopular, and the people sided 
not with the king but with Parliament. Finally, Winter was forced to 
take flight and his stronghold, Lydney House, was captured. His 
property was assigned to his victor. General Massey, together with his 
iron mills and woods, but with the reservation that the timber was not 
to be felled. During the Commonwealth frequent orders were made by 
Parliament forbidding the destruction of timber in the forest by un¬ 
authorised persons and directing that any trees which had been cut 
down were to be reserved for the Navy. In 165^0 orders were given 
for the suppression of the iron-works, in order to save the timber 
which had been heavily dravm upon for iron-smelting. Parliament, 
however, were too energetic in their efforts to reafforest the district, 
for in the work of replanting some 16,000 acres, four hundred huts 
belonging to poor people were throvm down. As a result riots broke 
out among the turbulent forest people, fences were broken down, 
cattle driven into the enclosures and wood set on fire. 

On the restoration of Charles II all the proceedings of the Common¬ 
wealth were nullified and the grant in favour of Sir John Winter was 
revived. He proceeded to put his rights imder it in force by making 
enclosures. He was again strongly opposed by the inhabitants of the 
district, who petitioned the king for an inquiry. In December, 1661, a 
Commission was set up to inquire into the state of the forest, with the 
result that the grant to Winter was surrendered and a new lease was 
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given to him for a term of years, after negotiations with Pepys, men¬ 
tioned in the Diary, under January 20th, 1662. Acting imder this new 
lease. Sir John again began to enclose the forest and played havoc with 
the timber. It was reported to the House of Commons in 1663 already 
that “Winter had 500 cutters of wood employed on the Forest, and 
that all the timber would be destroyed if care should not be speedily 
taken to prevent it“. However, in spite of this warning, no steps were 
taken, and in 1667 it was reported that of 30,233 trees sold to Winter, 
only about 200 remained standing. The next year an Act was passed by 
which the control of the forest reverted at last to the Crown ; 11,000 
acres were to be enclosed by the Crown at a time, and the timber of the 
rest of the forest was vested absolutely in the Crown, while the number 
of deer was reduced. 

Subsequently, changes took place in the administration of the 
forest. In 16 j 5 the ten bailiwicks were abolished and the forest was 
divided in six “walks’*, each placed in the care of a keeper, for whose 
use a lodge was built, the Speech House serving as one. These walks 
were known as Speech House Walk, York, Danby, Worcester, Latimer 
and Herbert Walks. The Speech House was completed about 1680, and 
was used for the transaction of general forest business and especially for 
the holding of the Mine Law Court. Sir Robert Atkyns wrote : 

“The Swainmote Court is to preserve the vert and venison, and is kept at the 
Speech-house, which is a large, strong house, newly built in the middle of the 
Forest for that purpose. There is another court called the Miners* Court, which 
is directed by a steward appointed by the constable of the Forest, and by juries 
of miners, returned to judge between miner and miner, who have their par¬ 
ticular laws and customs, to prevent their encroaching upon one another, and 
to encourage them to go on quietly in their labour in digging after coals and 
iron-ore, with which the Forest doth abound.** 

A levy was made on each miner towards any legal expenses which the 
Society of Miners might incur in defending their rights. 

The forest dwellers rose against the Crown as they had risen against 
Winter. Riots occurred in 1688 in the course of which the Speech 
House was damaged and York and Worcester Lodges were destroyed. 
The stealing of timber also continued. The colliers, when they wished 
to obtain timber for pit-props, used to bore holes in large trees, thus 
causing them to decay, when they were handed over to their use. 
Timber was still smuggled across the Severn or concealed in wagon¬ 
loads of coal. When Robert Raikes was starting his Sunday school 
movement in Gloucester, the setting up of a school in the Forest of 
Dean was mentioned in the Gloucester Journal as a bold missionary 
adventure. It was not until the nineteenth century that churches were 
built widiin the forest. The churches at Cindeiford, Parkend and 
Lydbrook were all built in the first half of the century. 
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Lord Nelson, when he was staying near Ross in i8o2, wrote of “a 
set of people called forest free miners, who consider themselves as 
having a right to dig for coal in any part they please’** This right of 
digging for coal the miners considered to be enimgered by ‘ ‘foreigners* * 
who bought or leased from the free miners the principal coal-works of 
the forest. Enclosures were again broken into in 1831, and the leader 
of the rioters was transported for life. A Commission viras thereupon 
appointed to inquire into the rights and privileges claimed by the free 
miners. The Commission was presented in 1832 with a petition on 
behalf of the “foreigners” stating that they had possessed coal and iron 
mines for a long time, and that the free miners did not possess the 
necessary capital to work the mines, the “foreigners” having invested 
£200,000 in the mines, and that the Crown had been paid several 
thousand pounds in royalties. However, in a later Act (1838), the rights 
of the free miners to search for and work both iron and coal were 
confirmed. This Act distinctly laid dowm that all male persons bom 
and abiding in the Hundred of St. Briavels and of the age of twenty-one 
years and upwards, who should have worked a year and a day in coal or 
iron mines within the Hundred, should be entitled to register as free 
miners, and that free miners should have the exclusive right of having 
gales or works granted to them by the “gaveller”. The free miner can 
sell his gale, and many of the mines in the district are not now held by 
free miners, but by people who have bought the interest in their gales. 
Rent and royalties from the Forest of Dean mines amounted to £i 7,848 
in 1938. 

The duties of the Warden of the Forest were in 1834 vested in the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests. In 1924 the woods were trans¬ 
ferred to the control of the Forestry Commissioners, but the verderers 
still remain in existence. 

It is strange that the forest is not better known and more frequently 
visited. While thousands of tourists flock to the New Forest, com¬ 
paratively few ever visit the Forest of Dean, though it is within easy 
reach of the industrial towns of Wales and the Midlands and of Bristol. 
Out of the 19,200 acres of the forest, the Commissioners are only 
entitled to enclose 11,000 acres, so that there must always be a lai^e 
acreage open to the public, and though there is not a public right of 
access to the inclosures the Forestry Commissioners have no objection 
to the public walking through the inclosures, provided care is taken to 
shut gates and to avoid damage. 

The forest is well served by roads and tracks, and is crossed by railway 
lines, joining Lydney Junction, Coleford and Upper and Lower 
Lydbrook. One station, Speech House Road, is only half a mile from 
the most convenient centre for exploring the forest, the Speech House, 
which has changed from the meeting place of the verderers and the 
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free miners to an hotel. The old Court Room is now used as a dining¬ 
room, but the dais and the original panelling have not been disturbed, 
though there have been modem extensions to the seventeenth-century 
building. The whole west front of the house remains as it then was. 

There are many walks from the Speech House. My favourite is 
through Holly Wood, where the oaks are interspersed with thousands 
of sturdy old hollies. Then there are the tall beeches of Beechenhurst 
and the chestnuts and oaks of RusselTs Plantation, and beyond that, not 
far from the New Fancy Colliery, the famous “Three Brothers^, giant 
sessile oaks, relics of the mediaeval forest. The original oaks were sup¬ 
posed to have been sessile, but most of the present trees are pedunculate, 
that is they have stalked acorns and a sessile leaf, instead of having the 
acorn stalkless or “seated” on the twig, while the leaf is stalked. The 
sessile oak grows into a tall, straight stem, while the pedunculate oak 
is of a spreading habit, prolific of those crooks and “knees” prized by 
the early shipbuilders. The men who planted the Forest of Dean oaks 
in the early nineteenth centuiy had in mind the need for timber for 
shipbuilding. 

The great Spruce Drive, silent and dark, planted when the neighbour¬ 
ing inclosures were made about a century ago is also close to the 
Speech House. The gaps in this dense green wall remind us that the 
spruce has no tap-root, by which to take firm hold upon the earth, and 
therefore is easily blown down by a storm once it has grown to a height, 
especially in winter when the winds are at their wildest and the 
boughs, not stripped of leaves, offer resistance to the gale. The spruce 
is one of the best known firs, beloved as the “Christmas Tree”. John 
Clare wrote some of his best lines about this tree : 

The fir trees taper into twigs and wear 
The rich blue-green of summer all the year, 

Softening the roughest tempest almost calm 
And offering shelter ever still and warm 
To the small path that towels underneath, 

Where loudest winds—almost as summer^s breath— 

Scarce fan the weed that lingers green below. 

When others out of doors are lost in frost and snow. 

And sweet the music trembles on the ear 
As the wind suthers through each tiny spear, 

Makeshifts for leaves ; and yet, so rich they show. 

Winter is almost summer where they grow. 

The Speech House stands beside a Roman road ; indeed, the forest 
is crossed in many places by such roads, and strips of Roman pavement 
still exist within the woods. The most famous one, the Dean Road, is 
seen at its best at Blackpool Bridge, where the pavement has been un¬ 
covered for over fifty yards. The roadway is paved with largish stones 
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to a width of eight feet and is enclosed with a kerb-stone ten to twenty 
inches long. From here the Roman trackway may be followed north¬ 
wards as a green path to the pretty villages of Upper and Lower Soudley 
and thence over a charming forest road to Little Dean. 

The highest point in the forest is the top of Ruardean Hill, which is 
932 feet above sea level. The hill itself is a bare and desolate spot, dis¬ 
figured by rough waste land, vast cinder heaps and ugly cottages, but 
the view of the Welsh mountains on the left, and the blue and ragged 
Malvems to the right, with May Hill in the foregroimd, is worth the 
unpleasant walk, while behind, to the south, stretches the dark forest. 
The forest towns are indeed on the whole not beautiful. Cinderford 
carries out the dismal promise of its name, and some of the collieiy 
villages have a sad, unkempt appearance, though Coleford is a pleasant 
enough market town. Industrial areas all over England lack beauty or 
dignity, and mining districts particularly, even where the countryside 
is beautiful, as in die Forest of Dean or in Durham, Northumberland 
and parts of Wales, can show few villages with even a vestige of beauty. 
It is perhaps the presence of the collieries and the rarity of picturesque 
villages or towns which have kept tourists away from the Forest of 
Dean, so that hotels and inns are infrequent and the forest has never 
been developed as a holiday resort. The words of Michael Drayton, 
however, still apply to the forest : 

Here (queen of forests all, that west of Severn lye) 

Her broad and bushy top Dean holdeth up so high. 

The lesser are not seen she is so tall and large. 

And standing in such state upon the winding marge. . , . 

So fniitful in her woods, and wealthy in her mines. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Centre of England. Worcestershire: Malvern Chase, 
Feckenham, Omberslej, Horewell, Wjre. Shopshire: 
Clun. Warwickshire: Arden. Northampton: Rocking¬ 
ham, Whittleburj, Salcej. Forest of Rutland. Leicester¬ 
shire : Charnwood. Staffordshire: Cannock Chase, 
Kinver, Needwood, the Dales 

W ORCESTERSHIRE, LIKE ITS NEIGHBOUR HEREFORDSHIRE, 

whose apple orchards produce so much good cider, is a 
county of fruit trees. Round Evesham, especially, the 
orchards are gay in the spring with pink and white blossom, 
and do not evoke the dark and mighty depths of forests of oak, elm and 
beech, though in the past most of the county was included in one forest 
or another. The Forest of Horewell stretched from the Severn to the 
Avon with an area of forty square miles, the still larger Ombersley 
Forest touched the Severn on one side, and on the other met the 
western boundary of Feckenham Forest, remnants of which are still to 
be seen at Chaddesley, Corbett and Rednal, while the Forest of Wyre 
stretched into Shropshire. Then there was the Forest of Malvern, 
which became a chase, when it was given by Edward I to Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, on his marriage with Jean d*Acres, the king’s 
daughter. All the Worcestershire forests were disafforested by ^e 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

Of Malvern Chase, Leland wrote : “The Chase of Malvern is bigger 
than Wyre or Feckenham, and occupieth a great part of Malvern Hills. 
Great Malveme and Little Malveme also is set in the Chase of Malveme. 
Malveme (as 1 hear say) is in length in some places twenty miles.” 
Much of the Malvern Hills area now belongs to the National Trust. 

A considerable portion of forest land still remains in Wyre Forest, 
near Bewdley, Wyre Forest was so vast a district that it gave its name 
to the whole county ; for Wyre-ceastre, or Worcester, was a Roman 
station in this forest. The Crown maintained certain forest rights over 
the Worcestershire or Bewdley part of the forest as late as the time of 
Elizabeth, but the northern or Shropshire part was granted early on to the 
Mortimers, who tried to maintain forest rule there. In iiyo the in¬ 
habitants of the surrounding countryside fenced it in for four miles, to 
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keep the deer in, but Roger de Mortimer levelled two leagues of this 
fence, so as to restore free transit to the deer. 

Camden wrote of this district : 

“Beawdley , . . justly denominated from its beautiful situation, most 
pleasantly overhangs the river to the west on the side of a hill, having near it 
Wyre Forest, remarkable lately for the tallness of its trees, which are now 
almost all gone. Whence our antiquarian poet Leland : 

Fair seated Bcwdley, most delightful town, 

Whom Wyre’s tall oaks with lofty leafage crown.” 

The disappearance of the trees was due to the need for charcoal for the 
iron industry. Drayton lamented the cutting down of the trees for 
charcoal : 


When soon the goodly Wyre, that wonted was so high 
Her stately top to rear, ashamed to behold 
Her straight and goodly woods unto the furnace sold 
(And looking on herself, by her decay doth see 
The misery wherein her sister forests bee). 

There are still men in Wyre Forest who can bum charcoal in the old- 
fashioned ‘‘pit** or “hearth**, but these have given way to the modem 
kiln, which is now in use in lai^e numbers throughout the country. 

Some rare wild flowers are to be found among the undergrowth of 
Wyre Forest, such as the Wood Crane’s-bill, the lesser Winter Green 
and Cephalanthera ensifolia. 

While Wyre Forest was partly in Shropshire, there was another 
Shropshire forest, Clun, which still survives as a rough district of 
12,000 acres partially enclosed in 1875, and rich in Roman remains, 
including, as it does, five British camps, and the most perfect portion 
of OfFa*s Dyke. Part of the forest is in the parish of Clun, the remainder 
in Bettws-y-Crwyn and Mainstone parishes. Leland wrote : “By Clune 
is a grete forest of red deere and roes longing to the lord of Arundel. . , . 
Clune forest very faire and good game,** 

Except for the portion of Feckenham that overlapped from 
Worcestershire into Warwickshire, there were no forests in the latter 
county. This is the more strange as the Forest of Arden, beloved of 
poets and story-tellers, was supposed to lie there. Arden was not a 
forest in the strict meaning of the word, it was not a royal htmting 
ground or subject to forest law, but merely a thickly wooded district, 
held by various lords of manors. The word “Arden** is of Celtic 
origin and means a well-wooded area. This district, however, probably 
had more of the appearance of a forest than many actual ones, for it 
was said that a squirrel mi^t leap from tree to tree almost Ae whole 
length of the district. 
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Tanworth-in-Arden, Henley-in-Arden and Hampton-in^Ardcn, all 
perpetuate the name of the forest. At Astley was a church with a tall 
spire “called the lantern of Arden^ a way mark*’ which fell down and was 
rebuilt in 1607. According to Michael Drayton, Arden covered a wide 
area, 

That mighty Arden held ever in height of pride, 

Here one hand touching Trent, the other Severn’s tide. 

On the other hand, John Hannett, in his Forest of Arden ; its Towns, 
Villages and Hamlets, published in 1863, restricts Arden to “the 
locality of Henley and Hampton, together with the neighbourhood of 
these places**. 

An interesting survival in modem times is the Wardmote of the 
Woodmen of Arden, a meeting with an archery contest, picturesque 
costumes and quaint ceremonial, held each August at Meriden, in the 
centre of Arden. 

Camden explains in his Britannia : 

“Let us now take a view of the Woodland which lies north beyond the Avon, 
occupying a large extent, being the most part covered with woods, though not 
without pastures, corn-fields and iron mines. As it is at present called the 
Woodland, so it had anciently the much older name of Arden, but, as I take it to 
the same purport.** 

Warwickshire is divided into two somewhat different types of country¬ 
side by the valley of the Avon : the field-land or Feldon to the south, 
and the woodland or Weldon to the north. At the extreme north was 
a part of the Forest of Sutton, which later passed to the Beauchamps and 
became known as Sutton Chase. 

Unfortunately most of the thicker woods of Warwickshire were cut 
down in the seventeenth centuiy to feed the iron furnaces of Birming¬ 
ham and the surrounding towns with charcoal. When in the reign of 
Elizabeth the cutting down of timber in Sussex was restricted, the iron 
industry moved away from Sussex and the foundries of Birmingham and 
Dudley began to develop rapidly. Attempts to find a substitute for 
charcoal were discouraged by the charcoal-burners, and though a 
patent for the use of coal in iron-smelting was taken out by Simon 
Sturtevant in 1611, coal did not actually come into use for this purpose 
till the beginning of the eighteenth centuxy, so that Birmingham, 
though close to some of the richest and oldest coalfields in Britain, 
supported her growing iron industry for many years on charcoal 
obtained from local woods. As a result the Arden district, though still 
rich in fine trees, consists largely of pasture. The lanes, however, are 
well shaded, the hedgerows are scattered with elms and there are a 
number of wooded parks such as Berkswcll, Packington and Maxstoke. 
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In Northamptonshire the chief forests were Rockingham in the 
north, Whittlebury in the south-east and Salcey nearer the centre of the 
county. About Salcey very little is known. 

Pennant, the eighteenth-century traveller, in his Journey from Chester 
to London^ wrote : 

‘‘Whittlewood, or Whittlebury Forest, still continues wooded for several 
miles in length and of different extents in breadth, in a most deep and clayey 
country. Much of the timber is cut in rotation, but in parts towards the edge 
of Buckinghamshire are considerable quantities of good oak. This forest re¬ 
mained in the crown till the year 1685, when Henry Fitzroy, first duke of 
Grafton, was appointed hereditaiy ranger. . . . Fourteen townships are 
allowed the right of common in the open coppices and ridings, from the 
principle of justice, that some reparation might be made to them for the 
damages sustained by the deer. In this great tract there are two lawns : i.e. 
spots inclosed with pales, for pasture for the deer, one is Wakefield Lawn, the 
other Sholbrook Lawn, which are secluded from the forest cattle. That fierce 
animal the wild cat is still met with in this forest.’* 

The royal castles at Nottingham and at Rockingham were frequently 
visited by the Norman kings, and this no doubt is one of the reasons 
why such a large part of the coimty was under forest law. Rockingham 
was the largest of the forests, in the time of Edward I it stretched from 
the south bridge of Northampton to the bridge of Stamford, a distance 
of thirty-three miles, and from the river Nene on the east to the 
Welland and the Maidwell on the north-west, an average breadth of 
seven or eight miles. 

The giving of special “fence” timber to foresters, for the extra 
trouble of the fence month, was known in other forests, but it seems 
that only in Rockingham were there such things as “fox trees”, or 
trees presented to the foresters as a reward for keeping down foxes and 
other vermin. 

The Commissioners appointed to inquire into the state of the Crown 
woods and forests issued an elaborate report on Rockingham in 1792. 
The actual woodlands then included in the forest were 9,482 acres, 
but most of them were owned privately, though subject to certain 
forest rights. The Commissioners came to the conclusion that: 

“A forest in a situation so distant from any residence of the royal family, 
with an establishment of officers, either granted in perpetuity or esteemed of 
little value by those who possess them, and in which so little of the right to 
timber has been preserved, can neither contribute much to the amusement of 
the king, the dignity or profit of the crown, or the advantage of the public,” 

They therefore recommended disafforestation, and the sale to the 
various owners of the woods of any rights that the Crown mig^t 
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possess. The Commissioners’ recommendations were carried out by 
the Acts of 1795“ and 1796. 

The processes of disafforestation and enclosure throughout the 
country, which reached their climax in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, had this effect upon hunting, that the fox took the place of the 
stag as the animal of the chase, and it was during this period (1750^ 
1788) that the most famous packs of foxhounds were established. The 
Pytchley country comprises the whole of the north-west of North¬ 
amptonshire, though the actual Rockingham forest area, say from 
Wansford to Kettering, is now hunted by a separate pack, the Woodland 
Pytchley, whose kennels are at Brigstock. 

The Forest of Rutland covered the south of the county and spread 
into Leicestershire. Later it came to be knovm as Leighfield Forest, and 
by the seventeenth century consisted only of a tract of about a dozen 
miles by six. All that now remains of the forest is Beaumont Chase, 
between Uppingham and the Leicestershire border. 

In Leicestershire there is a dull tract of country still known as East 
Leicester Forest, but this was never a forest in the real sense of the 
word, as it belonged, not to the king, but to the Earl of Leicester. It 
was disafforested in 1628 and the deer killed or given away. 

Charnwood Forest, perhaps the most picturesque part of Leicester¬ 
shire, is also not in fact a forest. There is no reference to it among the 
extant forest pleas, and it is clear that it was never in Norman or in 
subsequent times in royal hands. Its hunting rights were owned by the 
Earls of Chester, Leicester, Winchester and others and their successors 
and to the various religious houses within its bounds, such as Ulvers- 
croft, Garendon, Gracedieu and Charley. 

Charnwood was really the waste of the neighbouring manors of 
Whitwick, Groby, Sheepshed and Barrow, and advocates of enclosure 
were shocked to see so much land put to so little use. The woods had 
mostly vanished. The higher parts of the forest were covered with fern 
and gorse, and the lower tracts with black heath on which a herd of 
wild forest sheep was hardly able to live. An Enclosure Act was there¬ 
fore obtained in 1808 and the land was purchased by various private 
owners. 

Under the Act sites were given and endowments provided for three 
churches, one at Copt Oak in the centre of the forest, a second at Oaks 
Chapel, near Blackbrook, and a third at Woodhouse Eaves. Provision 
was also made for the construction of a network of good roads across 
the forest, so that every part became easily accessible. If it were not for 
these roads it would be difficult for anyone to see the forest, for it is 
nearly all in private hands and heavily preserved. As it is, the winding 
road from Woodhouse to Newtown Linford, the cross road from Copt 
Oak to Nanpantan and the roads above Blackbrook Reservoir and die 
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Abbey of Mount St. Bernard will give a fair idea of the forest. There is, 
however, no access to the hills which offer particularly fine views. 
Bardon Hill, for instance, on the western side of the forest, is private. 
It is the highest point in the county, rising to 960 feet, and is beautifully 
wooded to the summit, though one of its sides is deeply gashed with 
disused quarries. Broombriggs and Beacon Hill are also closed, and so is 
the crest of the Warren Hills above the Copt Oak and Whitwick road. 

On the summit of many of the hills are sharp jagged crags, as on 
Broombriggs and on High Sharpley, and as at the Hanging Rocks, in 
Beaumanot Park. The graphite knobs of Mountsorrel, the copse-clad 
crags of Bradgate Park and the isolated rocks in the centre of the forest 
near the headwaters of the Blackbrook, make Chamwood a romantic 
and surprising place. 

“It is a fragment of Wales taken up and set down bodily in the heart of 
England, for no ostensible reason save the freakishness of Nature. In this small 
space are found all the varied delights of the most picturesque scenery—chills 
and airy summits clad with heath and bracken, pleasant woods, spaciotis parks, 
fair sheets of water and the ruins of ancient mansions and religious houses.” 

The forest is the shape of an oblique parallelogram about nine miles by 
seven. 

The beauty of this craggy wilderness appealed to Drayton, who was 
bom within sight of its hills near Atherstone, just over the Warwick¬ 
shire border : 

O Chamwood, be thou called the choicest of thy kind, 

The like in any place what Flood hath hapt to find ? 

No tract in all this isle, the proudest let her be. 

Can shew a sylvan Nymph, for beauty like to thee. 

The satyrs and the fauns, by Dion set to keep, 

Rough hills and forest-holts, were sadly seen to weep, 

When thy high-palmed harts the sport of bows and hoimds 
By gripple borderers’ hands, were banished thy grounds. 

The Dryads that were wont about thy lawns to rove, 

To trip from wood to wood, and scud from grove to grove. 

On Sharpley that were seen and Cadman’s aged rocks. 

Against the rising sun to braid their silver locks ; 

And with the harmless elves, on heathy Bardon’s height. 

By Cynthia’s colder beams to play there night by night, 

Exiled their sweet abode, to poor bare commons fled, 

They with the oaks that lived, now with the oaks are dead. 

Who will describe to life a Forest, let him take 
Thy surfrce to himself, nor shall he need to make 
Another form at all, where oft in thee is found 
Fine shaip but easy hills, which reverently are crowned 
With aged antique rocks, to which the goats and sheep, 

(To him that stands remote) do softly seem to creep 
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To gnaw the little shrubs, on their steep sides that grow ; 

Upon whose other part, on some descending brow, 

Huge stones are hanging out, as though they down would drop 
Where under-growing oaks on their old shoulders prop 
The others* hoary heads, which still seem to incline. 

Staffordshire is a county of upland and lowland. The upland or moor¬ 
land on the north-west is best known for the beauty of its dales, 
especially Dovedale, The valleys of the Dove, Hamps, Manifold, 
Chumet and Dane owe their attraction to the happy combination of 
wood, stream and rock. To the south there are no high hills, though 
Wetley, the highest point of Cannock Chase, is more than 800 feet high. 
But the wooded ridges of the south, though not impressive or grand, 
have a beauty of their own. Then there are abundance of fine parks 
containing ancient timber—the surviving oaks of Needwood Forest. 
There is also one area that for charm almost rivals the moorlands. 
This is the great tract in the centre of the county, between Stafford and 
Lichfield, called Cannock Chase. Its 30,000 acres of high, peaty moors, 
covered in some parts with bracken and heather and in others with 
woods, and intersected with little brown streams, form an expanse of 
common land such as exists in no other Midland county. 

In the extreme south of Staffordshire, overlapping into Worcester¬ 
shire and into Shropshire, there used to be a Royal Forest of Kinver. 
The name was originally “Cynibre*’, which means the king’s hill, and 
this probably referred to a hunting lodge belonging to the Mercian 
kings, which stood on Castle Hill, two miles to the south-west. The 
little town of Kinver is now a fevourite resort for Black Country 
holiday-makers. Kinver Edge, with its superb views over the Clent 
Hills, the Malvems and the Cotswolds, has been given to the nation. 

Farther north lies Cannock Chase, “great Arden’s eldest child**, as 
Michael Drayton called it. In spite of being called a chase, it was an 
extensive royal forest, covering the whole country between Stafford 
and Tamworth in one direction and between Stafford and Walsall in 
another, with the exception of the clearing in which stood the city of 
Lichfield. It has been curtailed by the formation of several parks, by the 
operation of the Enclosure Acts and by the opening of coal-pits over its 
southern portion, but all the same it remains one of the largest stretches 
of open land in England. It now consists of about twenty-five square 
miles of high moorland stretching from Milford and Brocton on the 
west to Brereton and Beaudesert Paik on the east. The Earl of Lichfield 
at Shugborough Park is the lord of the manor of the western part, and 
the Marquis of Anglesey, who lives at Beaudesert, of its eastern side. 
Red grouse breed in this neighbourhood and there are a number of red 
deer Delonging to one or other of the lords of manors. The sceneiy 
of Cannock Chase is very diverse : it is a region of swelling hills divided 
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by deep gullies, through which run numerous little streams; it is 
covered in parts by bracken and heath and in other parts by groves of 
birch and small timber, while many of the tops of the hills are crowned 
by groups of pines. Pine trees love the heights, they need no shelter and 
are at tiheir best on a moimtain or hill-top, singing in the wind or 
letting the sun draw their fragrance from them. 

“The pine plants its roots where more showy trees faint and die“, wrote 
Algernon Blackwood, “straight, strong, and sweet to the winds, it flourishes 
where only gorse, heather and toughly obstinate things can live. Out of the 
rock, where there seems not earth enough to feed a violet, it lifts its sombre 
head undaunted ; scorched by the sun, tom by the blast, peering into dreadful 
abysses, yet utterly fearless, and yielding so little that the elements must pluck 
it up by the roots before they can destroy it. Only lightning can destroy it. . . . 
Like the vital human personality, too, what ‘atmosphere* it has ! What it lends 
of suggestiveness to the commonest landscape —a few pines clustered on a hill ; 
a sombre group among the green trees in the plain ! In the suburban garden 
even, or rearing its dark crest against the hoardings of the street, how its 
picturesqueness spreads about it ! It is the gipsy among trees, and its perfume, 
like the wood fire, sets the blood aflame for wandering and for the lonely places 
of the world. * * 

Needwood Forest still farther to the north comprised almost the 
whole of the triangle bounded by the rivers Dove, Trent and Blythe. 
It stretched northwards from near Uttoxeter, past Marchington to 
Tutbury ; to the east it touched Tatenhill and ^rton, and its south¬ 
west border approached Yoxall and Abbot’s Bromley. It belonged to 
the Crown in right of the Duchy of Lancaster, and it was divided into 
“wards” under the rule of officers who lived in lodges, several of which 
remain. 

A survey of Needwood taken in Elizabeth’s reign said ; 

“The forest or chase of Needwood is in compasse by estimation twenty-three 
miles and a half, and the nearest part thereof is distant from the castle of 
Tutbury but one mile. In it are 7,869 acres and an halfe, and very forest-like 
ground, thinly sett with old oakes and timber trees, well replenished with 
coverts of imderwood and thomes, which might be coppiced in divers parts 
thereof for increase of wood and timber, lately sore decayed and spoyled.” 

The Forest of Needwood was offered for sale in 16^4, “for the 
satisfaction of the soldiery”. The knights, gentlemen and other in¬ 
habitants of twenty-one of the adjoining villages thereupon petitioned 
Oliver Cromwell, pointing out the injustice of enclosing the forest— 
then a mere 5^,600 acres—as this would destroy the people’s old 
charter rights and would deprive the cottagers of the use of the 
commons. They added, “ that the forest of Needwood is mearly formed 
by nature for pleasure, no forest in England being comparable there- 
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unto’’. This petition caused the projected sale to be abandoned, and 
when Charles II came to the throne he decided to preserve the forest 
in its original state. The timber in it was particularly fine and it was 
well stocked with deer. However eventually Needwood fell; it was 
disafforested by special Act of Parliament in 1804, in spite of all the 
opposition. A local poet, N. F. C. Mundy, wrote a long and verbose 
poem in 1808 called “The Fall of Needwood.” A sample of his somewhat 
exaggerated protest may be not without interest : 

“’Twas Avarice with his harpy claws, 

Great Victim I rent thy guardian laws ; 

Grinn’d a coarse smile, as thy last deer 
Dropp’d in thy lap a dying tear.” 

The most considerable patch of the forest still remaining in anything 
like its original state is to be found at the “Forest Banks” near March- 
ington. Here the prettiest spot is perhaps “Bertram’s Dingle”, so 
called, it is said, because one Bertram lived there in hiding in a care¬ 
fully concealed hut. Nearby is the great “Swilcar Oak” with a girth of 
twenty-two feet. 

Bagot’s Park, before the estate was broken up in 1933, contained 
some famous forest oaks, “The Beggar’s Oak”, “The Squitch Oak”, 
“The King’s Oak” and the “Walking-Stick Oak”, without a branch 
on its slim column for seventy or eighty feet. The Bagot oaks were 
felled and with them went the herd of goats which were supposed to 
be descended from goats brought over from Normandy at the Conquest. 

At Abbot’s Bromley, on the outskirts of Needwood, the ceremony of 
the “Hom-Dance” of great antiquity, now celebrated at the village 
“wakes” on the first Monday after September 4th, is said to have been 
originally intended to demonstrate that the townspeople possessed the 
right of hunting deer in the adjoining forest. Robert Plot, in his 
Natural Historj ^Staffordshire (1686), described the dance as follows : 

”A person carried the image of a horse between his legs, made of thin boards, 
and in his hand a bow and arrow, which passing through a hole in the bow and 
stopping upon a shoulder it had in it, he made a snapping noise as he drew it to 
and fro, keeping time with the music ; with this man danced six others, 
carrying on dieir shoulders as many reindeers’ heads.” 

The dance is still much as Plot described it, except that the performers 
are now twelve in number : the six with the reindeer horns, one, 
called Robin Hood, with a hobby-horse, a boy with a cross-bow and 
arrow, a man representing Maid Marian, another in the guise of a fool 
and two musicians. 

In my view the finest scenery in Staffordshire is in the valley of the 
Dove, and this scenery owes much of its beauty to trees. The Stafford¬ 
shire bank of the river is more thickly wooded than the Derbyshire 
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side : everywhere the broken rocks give footing to ash, hazel, birch 
and willow, entwined with honeysuckle, briar and bramble, out of 
which jut the bare tors. The footpath runs mostly along the Derbyshire 
side, so that a good view can be enjoyed of the hanging woods and the 
pinnacles of rock on the opposite bank. The Derbyshire side, on which 
rise limestone cliffs and fantastic rocks, is more intermittently wooded, 
mainly with gnarled yews and hawthorns. 

The Midland countryside, on the whole, is not dominated by any one 
particular species of tree, but contains a happy mingling of all the most 
common English types. As Edward Thomas wrote in his Heart oj 
England : 

“There is the tall stony beech, its bole as fair as human shoulders and flanks, 
lighted and shadowed changefully, its topmost branches curving over as if with 
the weight of birds alighting, and doves and wood wrens among the leaves ; the 
twisty birches* misty, moving foliage as of a pensive fountain ; the oak, whose 
dark branches only yesterday were interwoven like the flight of many bats at 
twilight, now an enchanted hill of glowing bronze ; the straight, lean, athletic 
ash, like a young prince in short hunting tunic ; the calm, feminine sycamore 
whose fresh foliage hangs in folds as of smoke ; the pollard willow, along the 
stream, an ancient, neglected, grotesque deity, reluctantly assuming its green 
garlands for yet another spring.** 





67 Seven Springs, Cannock Chase 68 Woods at Dane Bridge, Derbyshire 




CHAPTER XII 


Nottingham : Sherwood. Derbyshire : the Forest of the 
Peak and Duffield Frith 

G enerations of English children have been brought up on 
the tales of Robin Hood and his merry men. But though Sher¬ 
wood is one of the best-known English forests, I have rarely met 
anyone who has traversed it. This may be because so little of it 
remains—^it is a literary forest, living for us now in the old ballads of 
Robin Hood, in Scott’s Ivanhoe and Peacock’s Maid Marian, Washington 
Irving wandered through Sherwood and wrote of it, but Byron, though 
he lived at Newstead Abbey near by, never brought it into his poems. 
Every schoolboy, whether he wanted to or not, has read Ivanhoe, and 
has found the most amusing part of the book to be the adventures of 
Robin Hood. The free life under the greenwood tree, led by this jovial, 
generous outlaw, his robbing of the rich to help the poor, his chivalry 
towards women and his daring escapades in a romantic sylvan setting 
have a timeless appeal. 

The forest laws were so unpopular that the character of a rebel 
against them was bound to be attractive, and the old chroniclers of the 
deeds of Robin Hood were sure that the sympathy of their readers 
would be on the side of their hero. Then, too, the woodland life in the 
green glades of the forest, sleeping on a bed of bracken under the 
boughs of the trees, drinking from the clear streams and hunting the 
swift deer by day, have a deep appeal. Many would echo the words of 
the ballad : 


In somer, when the shawes be sheyne 
And leves be large and long. 

Hit is full mery in fayre forest 
To here the foules song : 

To se the dere draw to the dale 
And leve the hilles hce, 

And shadow hem in the leves grene 
Under the grencwode tree. 

At a later age, when industrialism was beginning to deface the 
countryside, this longing to escape from civilisation to the green forest 
13* 103 
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grew stronger, and was expressed by Keats in his poem on ‘‘Robin 
Hood*’ : 

No, the bugle sounds no more, 

And the twanging bow no more ; 

Silent is the ivory shrill 
Past the heath and up the hill ; 

There is no mid-forest laugh, 

Where lone Echo gives the half 
To Some wight, amazed to hear 
Jesting, deep in forest drear. 

On the fairest time in June 
You may go, with sun or moon. 

Or the seven stars to light you. 

Or the polar ray to right you ; 

But you never may behold 
Little John, or Robin bold ; 

Never one, of all the clan. 

Thrumming on a empty can 
Some old hunting ditty, while 
He doth his green way beguile 
To fair hostess Merriment, 

Down beside the pasture Trent ; 

For he left the merry tale, 

Messenger for spicy ale. 

Gone, the merry morris din ; 

Gone, the song of Gamelyn ; 

Gone, the tough-belted outlaw 
Idling in the “grene shawe ; 

All are gone away and past ! 

And if Robin should be cast 
Sudden from his tufted grave. 

And if Marian should have 
Once again her forest days. 

She would weep, and he would craze ; 

He would swear, for all his oaks, 

FalPn beneath the dock-yard strokes, 

Have rotted on the briny seas ; 

She would weep that her wild bees 
Sang not to her—strange ! that honey 
Can’t be got without hard money I 

In the fifteenth-century ballad, the *‘Nut Brown Maid”, Robin Hood 
describes his life in the woods to Maid Marian : 

If ye go thyder, ye must consider, 

When ye have lust to dine, 

There shall no meat be for to gete, 

Neither here, ale, ne wine. 
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Ne shetl^s clean, to lie between, 

Made of thread and twine ; 

None other house, but leaves and boughs, 

To cover your head and mine. 

Lo, mine heart sweet, this ill di^te 
Should make you pale and wan ; 

Wherefore Til to the green-wood go, 

Alone, a banished man. 

Some writers, such as Peacock himself and Scott, make Robin Hood 
the dispossessed Earl of Himtington and his Marian the noble Matilda 
Fitzwater, but others prefer their Robin to be a simple English yeoman, 
and Spencer T. Hall, in his quaint book on Sherwood called the 
Forester's Offering (1841)—^he was a native of Sherwood and came of a 
family of foresters—^says that local traditions, which were kept alive 
by story-tellers round the cottage fireside, make Robin Hood out to be 
a yeoman. The Ljtell Geste of Kobjrn Mode about the fourteenth century 
bears this out : 

Lithe and lysten, gentylmen, 

That be of frebore blode ; 

I shall you tell of a good yeman, 

His name was Robin Hode. 

Robin Hood is supposed to have been bom at Loxley Chase, near 
Shefiicld, where the romantic river Loxley comes down from the hills 
to join the waters of the Rivilin and the Don. He is usually accepted as 
dying at Kirklees Abbey, having been treacherously killed there by his 
cousin, the prioress. With his last breath he summoned his faithful 
Little John to his side, but refused to allow him to avenge his death by 
burning down the nunnery, 

I never hurt woman in all my life. 

Nor man in woman’s company. 

Instead he drew his bow and where the arrow fell there he was 
buried. 

From the lore handed down by the old cottagers in the forest, Hall 
learnt that Robin Hood had a company of about a hundred archers, but 
could at any moment draw more from the neighbourhood. During the 
winter some of the company would go into hiding and others would 
disperse, but in May they would reassemble at the “trysting tree”, and 
revels and contests would follow. The outlaws often joined in the 
village feasts and archeiy meetings, and at the end of the season they 
used to hold a grand himt. One of Robin Hood’s winter hiding-places 
was supposed to be among the lonely caves of Cresswell Crags and 
Markland Grips. 
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**Here are clefb—wide, grim ^d deep—so deep that their extent is now 
unknown—the approaches to some of which are extremely difficult. One of 
them which, though not so extensive as some, is the most remarkable of all, I 
once explored myself. Its entrance is shaded by a pleasant bower of indigenous 
trees and shrubs, and the look-out from among these, down the valley, is truly 
delicious. After procuring a candle from one of the neighbouring cottages, and 
piercing the gloom for about a dozen yards, I came to a small aperture on the 
left, perhaps two feet in diameter, having crept through which, I found myself 
in a magnificent apartment, called Robin Hood’s Hall, with walls beautifully 
coruscant, and so lofty that my light was too diminutive to reach the roof. 
Beyond this are several other extensive rooms, which, with the rustics in the 
vicinity, have from generation to generation borne the names of Robin Hood’s 
pantry, parlour, chamber, etc. In a recess in one of the rooms is a spring of 
clear, cold water ; and I should think this cave alone of sufficient magnitude to 
accommodate fifty outlaws ... so that with a grey stone rolled against the 
entrance . . . the whole band might winter here without the slightest fear of 
molestation from those who could have any evil disposition towards them.” 
(HaU.) 

Washington Irving has pointed out that the tombstones in the church¬ 
yards round about the forest often have on them names similar to those 
of Robin Hood's merry men, seven-foot John the Naylor or “Little 
John", Much, the smallest of the company and the son of a miller, 
Scathelock, so-called from his skill in breaking heads, the chaplain, 
Friar Tuck, and Allin o' the Dale, a minstrel. It is an historical fact that 
the clergy were fond of the hunt, and were not ashamed to do a little 
poaching. In the records of Sherwood the rector of Annesley and the 
vicar of Edwinstowe, and even so lordly a prelate as the Bishop of 
Carlisle, are all mentioned as poachers of deer. 

Various places around Sherwood are associated with Robin Hood. 
The tomb of Maid Marion is at Dunmow, and Will Scarlet is supposed 
to be buried in Blidworth churchyard. Near Blidworth, at Haywood, 
in the centre of ancient Sherwood, are some noble groups of ancient 
oaks. A dell in the woods of Copmanhurst is held to be the site of Friar 
Tuck’s cell. 

Sherwood possess many trees of individual fame. The most cele¬ 
brated is the great Major Oak at Birklands, near Edwinstowe. A skeleton, 
held together with iron bands, it reminds us of Spenser's lines : 

A huge Oak dry and dead. 

Still clad with reliques of its glories old. 

Lifting to Heaven its aged, hoary head ; 

Whose foot on eardi hath got but feeble hold. 

And half-disbowelled, stands above the ground ; 

With wreathed roots, and naked arms. 

And trunk all rottoi and unsoimd. 

Not far away from the Major Oak are the remnants of another oak, 
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called Robin Hood’s Larder. Then there is the Greendale Oak in 
Welbeck Park. In Evelyn’s day it was thirty-three feet round the trunk, 
in 1776 the circumference was given as thirty-six feet. Having become 
hollow, the great gap through the centre was enlarged in 1724 by 
cutting away the decayed wood to such a height and width that a 
carriage and six, with cocked-hatted coachman on the box, drove 
through the tree with the bride of the noble owner. From the wood 
cut out of the opening an inlaid cabinet was made, still one of the 
treasured possessions of Welbeck Abbey. 

Tennyson describes the old forest oaks in “The Forester”, where 
Robin Hood, crowning Maid Marian with a chaplet of oak leaves as 
Queen of the Wood, invites her to 

Sit here by me, where the most beaten track 
Runs through the forest, hundreds of huge oaks, 

Gnarled—older than the thrones of Europe—look, 

What breadth, height, strength—torrents of eddying bark ! 

Some hollow-hearted from exceeding age— 

That never be thy lot or mine !—and some 
Pillaring a leaf-sky on their monstrous boles, 

Sound at the core as we. 

The oaks were chiefly to be found in the stretch of wood called 
Bilhagh, which with the adjoining Birkland, a birch wood, as the name 
implies, and with Budby Forest, a smaller piece of wood on the north, 
are all that remain of the Forest of Sherwood. William Howitt, in his 
Rural Life in England^ wrote of Bilhagh : 

“A thousand years, ten thousand tempests, lightnings, winds and wintry 
violence have all flung their utmost force on those trees and there they stand, 
trunk after trunk, scathed, hollow, grey, gnarled ; stretching out their bare, 
sturdy arms, or their mingled foliage and ruin—a life in death. All is grey and 
old. The ground is grey beneath, the trees are grey with clinging lichens, the 
very heather and fern that spring beneath them have a character of the past. 
If you turn aside, and step amongst them, your feet sink in a depth of moss and 
dry vegetation that is the growth of ages, or rather that ages have not been able 
to destroy. You stand and look around, and in the height of summer all is silent ; 
it is like the fragment of a world forsaken.” 

Howitt goes on to describe Birkland : 

“Here there are old and mighty oaks scattered about, ay some of them worn 
down to the very ultimatum of ruin, without leaf or bough, standing huge 
masses of blackness; but the birches, of Avhich the main portion of the wood 
consists, cannot boast the longevity of oaks. Their predecessors have perished 
over and over, and they, though noble and unrivalled of their kind, are infants 
compared wiA the oaken trunks which stand amongst them. The peculiar 
mixture of their lady-like grace with the stem and ample forms of these feudal 
oaks, produces an effect most fairy-landish and unrivalled.” 
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The northern forest of Budby contained in the last century a stretch of 
more than fifty thousand full-grown hawthorns. 

The Forest of Sherwood covered most of the central part of the 
county of Nottingham, roughly twenty-five miles one way by nine the 
other. It stretched from Nottingham to Mansfield, “one continued 
wood”, with Worksop close to the northern border. Many of the 
places within the forest had been named in Domesday Book as part of 
the king’s great manor of Mansfield, so that the large amount of royal 
demesne in the district made its conversion into forest land by the early 
Norman kings an easy matter. Down to the end of the seventeenth 
century the boundaries remained fairly constant. The boundary on the 
south was the Trent from Gunthorpe to Trent Bridge and Wilford ; 
on the north the course of the Meden to King’s Ford near Bothamstall, 
and on the east a line from King’s Ford through Wellow to Salterford 
and down the Doverbeck to the Trent, and on the west the course of 
the Leen to Mansfield. It seems a tragedy that such a tract of land, a 
large part of it wooded, should have been so split up that now only a 
fragment of the forest remains, and none of it in public hands. 

There is the usual story of extensive cutting down and scanty re¬ 
planting. A survey of 1609 showed that there were then 21,009 oak 
trees in Birkland and 28,900 in Bilhagh, and that the trees in general 
were, even then, past maturity. Some years later the inhabitants of 
Edwinstowe petitioned the Crown for permission to fell two thousand 
oaks in Birkland and Bilhagh to repair their parish church, the steeple 
of which had fallen. The petition was granted, and in another survey it 
was found that “although there were yet standing many thousand trees, 
few of which there were but what were decaying, and very few useful 
for the Navy’’. In 1686 Birkland and Bilhagh only totalled 37,316 trees, 
including a great number of hollow and decayed ones, and in 1790 the 
numbers were reduced to 10,117, which time the woods that 
remained were Birkland and Bilhagh, some scattered trees called 
Mansfield Wood, part of Harlow Wood and Sansan Wood. For more 
than a century portions of the forest were taken over by private ovmers, 
till in 1806 the last link with the Crown was severed when the Duke of 
Portland exchanged his advowson of Maiylebone Parish Church for the 
rights of the Crovm in Birkland. 

The enclosures brought many acres which had been wooded or waste 
land under cultivation, at the same time a good deal of ornamental 
planting was carried out by the landowners. Sir George Savile, for 
instance, planted a thousand acres with trees at Rufmrd, and the 
Marquis of Tichfield, the second Duke of Kingston and Viscount 
Newark were all enthusiastic planters of trees. Tlie private parks of 
Clumber, Thoresby, Welbeck, Rufibrd and Bestwood, which now 
occupy some of the forests choicest portions, not only include much 
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of the ancient timber but also contain recent avenues and planta¬ 
tions. 

The country round Sherwood has been called ‘‘the Dukeries’*, after 
the three great estates, Welbeck, Clumber and Thoresby, belonging to 
the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Newcastle and Earl Manvers. Wel¬ 
beck is perhaps the most famous, largely owing to the eccentric fifth 
Duke of Portland, who built here miles of underground tunnelling. 
Mrs. Delaney, when she stayed at Welbeck in 1786, wrote that it was 
“encompassed with woods of the finest oak I ever saw“. The chief 
glory of Clumber Park is the “Duke*s Drive**, an avenue formed of a 
double row of lime trees three miles long, and issuing through fine 
gates at Apleyhead on the Ollerton and Checkerhouse road. Walpole 
stayed at Thoresby in 1777 and wrote then “Merry Shirwood is a trist 
region and wants a race of outlaws to enliven it’*. The old Thoresby 
House was a quarter of a mile to the south of the present one, and was 
approached by the noble beech avenue from the Buck gates, on the 
Ollerton side of the park. Not far from the village of Perlethorpe, just 
outside the park, from a spot called Conjure Alders, on the Meden, the 
old perambulations of Sherwood Forest always began. Ollerton, with 
its pleasant old inn the Hop Pole, is a good centre for exploring the 
Sherwood country. 

Sherwood Forest once extended into Derbyshire, and this county is 
still full of Robin Hood associations. At Hathersage, looking down the 
Derwent valley where the Hood Brook emerges from a wooded glen, 
there is in the churchyard a grave taken to be that of Little John, 
marked by stones standing ten feet apart. It is said that when the grave 
was opened in the eighteenth centuiy it contained a skeleton of un¬ 
common size. Not very long ago the older inhabitants of the village pro¬ 
fessed to remember Little John’s green cap hanging up in the church, 
where his bow was still kept in Jacobean times. TTien there is Robin 
Hood’s Cave in the heights above Hathersage, and further down the 
Derwent there is Robin Hood’s stride over the towering rocks. One 
can quite imderstand that the outlaw when hard pressed by the Notting¬ 
ham sheriffs may have taken refuge among the rocks of the Peak. 

Not very far from Hathersage, a couple of miles above Grindleford 
station, are the Padley Woods, recently acquired by the National Trust 
and a favourite resort of Sheffield people. 

A famous forest in Derbyshire was the King’s Forest of the High 
Peak, a wild district that formed part of the patrimony of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings and was royal demesne at the time of Domesday. William 
the Conqueror’s natural son, William Peverel, who was granted part 
of the territory, built his castle on the site of a former stronghold, 
which had given the name of Castleton to the cluster of houses beneath 
it. The sturdy keep of the castle still stands, a steep zigzag padi leading 
*4 
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up to it from the town of Castleton. Castleton, about half-way between 
Buxton and Sheffield, is much frequented by visitors, who come to 
wonder at the wild and imposing scenery. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century the Forest of the Peak included the whole of the north¬ 
west comer of the coimty, with Glossop, Hathersage and Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, where some of the swainmote courts were held. It covered 
altogether an area of forty square miles. The forest was disafforested in 
1674 and the cultivatable part enclosed. It is unfortunate now that so 
many of the moors are in private hands and are preserved for grouse 
shooting. 

The vert charges brought up at the forest eyres show that the wood¬ 
lands were then fairly numerous, though by far the largest part of the 
forest area was always clear of every kind of timber. The woods were 
almost entirely of oak. 

On the bleak heights the ash is a common tree, its late foliage 
escaping the cold weather : 

As the tender ash delays 

To clothe itself when all the woods are green. 

Cobbett much admired the hardy qualities of the ash, which was one of 
his favourite trees. 

“The ash will grow anjwhere ; on sand, on gravel, on clay, on chalk, or in 
swamps. The ash is the hardiest of all our large trees. Look at trees on any part 
of these coasts. You will see them all, even the firs, lean from the sea breeze, 
except the ash. You will see the oak shaved up on the side of the breeze. But the 
ash stands upright, as if in a warm woody dell. We have no tree that attains a 
greater height than the ash ; and certainly none that equals it in beauty of leaf. 
It bears pruning better than any other tree. Its timber is one of the most useful ; 
and as underwood and fire-wood it far exceeds all others of English growth. . . . 
Can beggarly stuff, like larches and firs, ever be profitable to this extent ? Ash 
is timber, fit for the wheelvn-ight, at the age of twenty years or less. What can 
you do with a rotten fir thing at that age V* 

Near Buxton are the Corbar Woods, where, on the hillside sheltering 
Buxton to the north, the gritstone quarries have been draped by planta¬ 
tions, through whose leafy mazes winding paths mount to a rocky crest 
commanding the town. 

Another ancient forest was Duffield Frith, just outside Derby. It was 
thickly wooded. In a survey of the forest in 1^60 the lai^e trees were 
all said to be oak, not a single elm. The imderwood included white and 
black thorn, hazel, holly, maple, crab-tree and alder. Large parts of the 
forest were early enclosed, but the enclosures having been thrown open 
by the inhabitants in 1643, a part remained common land until 1786, 
when 1,500 acres were enclosed by Act of George III. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


The North. Cheshire: The Wirral, Belamere, Macclesjield. 
The Lake District. Cumberland: Inglewood Forest. 
Yorkshire: Goitres, Pickering. Co. Durham. Northum¬ 
berland : the Forest of Kothburj 

N ot all forests have disappeared through disafforesta- 
tion or through old age. The sea has sometimes been re¬ 
sponsible. On the coast of the Wirral there are still traces 
to be seen of submerged forests. Trees, which must have 
grown at some distance from the present shore, were noted under the 
sea as early as 1827. The soft cliffs of marl yield easily to the action of 
the sea, and the attacks of the tide have destroyed more than one 
lighthouse on the coast. 

In early days there must have been a good deal of woodland in the 
Wirral, to judge by such place-names as Woodchurch, Ashfield, Maple- 
green, Okhill and so on. There are still fine Scotch firs on this peninsula 
and many wooded parks. In the thirteenth century a tithe of the venison 
was given yearly to the abbey of Chester in aid of the building of the 
church, as was done in the Forest of Delamere. The Wirral was dis¬ 
afforested by Edward III. 

There are still remnants of Delamere Forest, though parts of it are 
now imder cultivation. This forest was originally divided into two 
parts : the Forest of Mara and the Forest of Mondrem, the latter near 
Nantwich and the former stretching northwards to the Mersey. In 18^0 
the forest covered about 8,000 acres, a large portion having been 
already enclosed under the Act of 1812, when the property passed to 
the Arden family. There are now some 4,000 acres of woodland. 

Camden tells of the building of a fortress here in the beginning of the 
tenth century : “In this Edelfleda the Mercian built her little city, 
Eadesbuiy, which may be rendered Happj Town, but which has now 
lost its name and is become a heap of ruins called The Chamber in the 
Forest,** The site of this town is on Eddisbury Hill about four and a half 
miles from Delamere Station. John Aikin, in his Description of the Countrj 
round Manchester (179^), also mentions this spot : **A few stunted 
trees remain near a place called Chamber of die Forest, once the centre of 
the woodland tract. Tradition reports that a laige town once existed in 

14* III 
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this hundred, of the name of Eddisbuiy, but at present it is thinly 
peopled, and contains no town of consequence/* John Aikin thought 
little of Delamere, “which in the time of Leland was a fair and large 
forest abounding with red and fallow deer, but is now a black and dreaiy 
waste, composed of deep sand or steril heath, and chiefly inhabited by 
rabbits, wiA a few black terns which skim over the pools and plashes 
in some part of it.** 

The open heaths uf Delamere were good himting country, and the 
annual meet at Tarporley, which was “equally consecrated to the 
pleasures of conviviality and those of the chace**, was a popular event. 
Meets are still held there, but are staid affairs compared with their 
eighteenth-century counterparts. 

Some of the barer parts of the forest have been planted with trees, 
and the Scotch firs particularly thrive upon this soil. The ponds in the 
forest contain plenty of fish—Hatchmere, a reedy sheet of water, 
bordered on three sides by trees, is just off the road from Delamere 
Station to Frodsham, and has an inn close by. 

Another wild tract of land, considered by Aikin as “a naked and 
dreary tract’*, but appreciated by most people of the present age, is 
Macclesfield Forest. Lying on the Derbyshire border, the forest 
stretches from Macclesfield to Buxton. Wind-swept peat hills, savage 
“doughs** or ravines and rocky tors characterise this moorland. The 
country somewhat recalls Dartmoor, but there are fewer tors crovming 
the heights and the valleys are not so well watered. Wild flowers and 
wild animals and birds are to be found here in great variety, but, on the 
whole, it is a treeless neighbourhood. 

The forests of Lancashire were mostly situated in the high region on 
the east side of the county. There were the forests of Fulwood, Black- 
bumshire, Wyersdale, on the Yorkshire border, Claughton and 
Rossendale, but none of these have survived in their original form. 
Near the sea coast, owing to the violence of the western winds, trees 
grow with difficulty, though there are woods by the seaside at Amside, 
near Grange-ovcr-Sands in the Morecambe district, where the trees 
grow right down to the water’s edge, and the high tides have even 
washed some of the soil away from dieir roots. Aito recorded that in 
Furness many acres of coppice wood were cut down in rotation every 
fifteen years and used for charcoal for the smelting furnaces. Aikin went 
on to say : 

“Towards the centre of the county are some thriving woods with good 
timber ; a considerable quantity is alk> grown in hedge rows ; but on the 
whole, the growth of timber trees is on the decline, except in plantations about 
gentlemen’s seats. Of late years, die alder has become an article of consequence, 
both on accoimt of the peculiar fitness of its wood for making smooth poles for 
hanging cotton yam to dry, as for its bark which is used for dying, and sells at 
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nearly id, per pound. Alders are planted on the loose grounds on the side of 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal by way of securing the banks, and have proved 
in other respects a valuable plantation.” 

The industrialisation of the nineteenth century speeded the decrease of 
woodland, noted by Aikin. In the vicinity of the chemical works in the 
Mersey valley the effect of pollution of the air on tree growth is also 
very noticeable. 

Lancashire includes part of the Lake District, though this is usually 
thought of as lying in Westmorland and Cumberland. Coniston Lake 
and Esthwaite Water are both in Lancashire, and so is a large part of 
Windermere. All the land between Coniston and Windermere is 
thickly wooded. 

“For here at Coniston, as over the whole Lake Country, the natural vegeta¬ 
tion was trees. There were always bare spaces, where the higher summits rose, 
austere and rocky, where crags and shifting screes broke the lower slopes, and 
where the long contest between woodland and swamp had ended in victory for 
the latter, but otherwise the soil bred trees. It does so still. Seedling birches 
grow with incredible speed, and once an area is enclosed from grazing sheep, 
form in a few years a dense thicket of man-high stems. Even oaks grow quickly 
here, and from the thin soil of rocky slopes yew-trees draw through the 
centuries such nourishment as swells them to prodigious bulk. If trees at the 
Lakes were not felled, polled, topped, grubbed up, as a regular part of the 
year’s work on the land, the views from the dales would soon be gone, hidden 
behind a thickening maze of branches.” 

Two enemies of the trees, however, peat and wind, fight against this 
fertility. 

“In a climate damp and mild like that of the Lake Country, peat menaces 
tree growth from the dale bottoms to the fell tops wherever the drainage of the 
surface waters is obstructed, and these old high woods died at last, poisoned by 
the acids of the peat that had thickened about their roots and with their heads 
laid to the east by the gale that finally uprooted them. Down in the dales, too, 
the insidious spread of peat, fostered by the decay of old trees, fallen and 
rotting on the damp ground, gradually in low-lying bottoms strangled the woods, 
but it was on the fells that the greatest enemy of trees—^wind—^was felt in full 
force. . . . Above Keskedale farm, up the vale of Newlands from Keswick, 
there stands in a hollow in the fell slope a remnant of the native oak woods, the 
’Keskettle Yaks’.” 

The ground slopes, but the tops of all the climbing trees reach but the 
one level, that where the wind, sweeping across the depression, cuts 
off any attempt at a higher growth. 

After the need for charcoal had declined, wood from the Lake 
District was used for bobbins for the Lancashire cotton mills, and 
bobbin-mills, like the one on the Cunsey Beck below Esthwaite Water 
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and the old mill near Hawkshead Hall, used enormous quantities of 
wood cut from the oak and hazel coppices. 

The Lake District has been chosen by the Forestry Conunission 
for some of their planting. Their work here has received a great 
deal of attention, though in point of fact it only represents about i 
per cent, of their total for Great Britain. Some planting has been 
done near Thomthwaite and roimd Ennerdale, while in 193^ the 
Commissioners acquired an estate of some 7,000 acres in Eskdale 
and Duddondale. The Government had decided to make use of 
afforestation as one means of giving employment to men from the 
Distressed Areas, and the Lake District owing to its nearness to 
West Cumberland was particularly suitable. In the Thomthwaite 
District near the Whinlatter Pass are the cottages of the Forestry small¬ 
holders, who are to supplement the work on their holdings with work 
in the woods. Here larch, Douglas fir, spruce and some pines have been 
planted, but only a few hardwoods. On the top of the pass Giant 
Thuyas and Sitka spruces have been planted. Experiments in planting 
peat with spruce have been made in other parts of the Lake District, so 
that one day the peat bogs may be replaced by the neat ranks of spruce 
woods. The planting of these conifers, with only a few scattered broad¬ 
leaved trees among them, has aroused public anger at seeing the famous 
landscape so changed. Accordingly, early in 1935”, a Joint Informal 
Committee of the Forestry Commission and the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England was set up to consider the problem of 
reconciling the interests of timber production and amenity. The Joint 
Committee agreed that in order not to blanket the well-knowm 
features of Upper Eskdale some 440 acres of plantable land should be 
omitted from the planting scheme, compensation to be paid to the 
Commissioners at the rate of £2 an acre. The Commissioners also under¬ 
took to pay special attention to amenity in afforesting the remainder of 
their land and to plan with care the lay-out of rides, boundaries and so 
on. The total area of the estate which will ultimately be planted is 
1,630 acres, of which 300 acres lie in Eskdale. 

As a further result of the discussions of the Joint Committee it was 
agreed that a central area in the Lakes, including Buttermere, Derwent- 
water, Ullswater and Grasmere, should be excluded altogether from 
afforestation. 

In Cumberland was the extensive Forest of Inglewood, stretching 
from Penrith to Carlisle, and described in the ChronicU of Lanercost as 
being *‘a great goodlie forest, full of woods, red deer and fallow, wild 
sv^dne and all manner of wild beasts*'. The forest, which was sold in 1787 
to the Duke of Devonshire, has long since disappeared except byname, 
for an oak near Wragmire Moss, which was traditionally called “The 
last tree of Inglewood**, fell, through sheer old age, on June 13th, 1823, 
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Yorkshire, too, had its old forests, now disappeared without a trace. 
Most famous perhaps was the Forest of Galtres, reaching right up to the 
walls of York. In the Church of All Saints, Pavement, in York, was a 
lantern which used to be lit and himg from the tower to guide people 
through the impenetrable forest. Camden wrote of this neighbourhood : 
“Below to the south lies the forest of Galtres, in some places shrouded 
with trees, in others swampy ; at present famous for the horse races, 
in which the horse that wins the prize is intitled to a little gold bell. 

It is scarcely credible what a concourse of people flock to these races 
from all parts, and what great bettings there are upon the horses.” 
For disafforesting this hunting-ground Charles I received as his share 
£20,000, and thus successfully pursued his policy of making as much 
money as possible out of the royal forests. This part of Yorkshire, the 
Vale of York, is to-day one of the richest corn-growing lands. There are 
no great woods, but the whole countryside is well planted with trees 
and has a park-like appearance. 

Yorkshire is indeed the county of parks and country houses—^it is 
also rich in monasteries and abbeys. Nowhere in England can one find 
better chosen sites for monasteries, lying snugly in lovely wooded 
valleys—Fountains, Rievaulx, Bolton, Kirkstall, Jervaulx and Kirkham. 

The Forest of Pickering, mentioned in Domesday, was some sixteen 
miles long and four broad, and was famous for its boars. King John gave 
orders to the Keeper of the Forest, who was also the constable of 
Pickering Castle, to see that the meat of the boars was well salted and 
the heads soaked in wine. Boar’s head was, of course, a favourite 
Christmas dish. John Norden, in his survey of 1619 to 1621, complained 
that “the tenantes about Pickeringe are so unrulie, as they make their 
own perverse wills a law”. In connection with the “spoylers of woods” 
he mentions oak, ash, alder and maple as growing in the forest, but adds 
that there is “little or noe covert within the foreste, but Newton Dale 
onlie ... so that it is manifest that for everye red deare in the forest 
there are ^00 sheep”. 

When one thinks of Yorkshire one thinks of moors, dales and wolds, 
but not of forest-land. South and West Yorkshire contain one of the 
most populous districts in the world, but have at their back door the 
epitome of English scenery—the Yorkshire dales. The moors have 
hardly any trees or habitations on them ; the Cleveland area, on the 
north-east coast, is very wooded and craggy ; the Wolds, one of the 
most excellently farmed parts of England, owe a good deal of their 
productivity to the foresight of the Sykes family, who, near Sledmere, 
were to the forefront in planting belts of trees as wind-breaks. To me 
Yorkshire scenery is England at its best. 

Coimty Durham was never afforested in the historical sense, but it is 
thickly wooded in parts. The lonely heights between Weardale and 
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Teesdale and above Stanhope are bare enough, but round the banks of 
the Derwent are plenty of trees, and here the Braes o* Derwent fox¬ 
hounds can show a good day’s hunting, in spite of the neighbourhood of 
Consett and other industrial towns. Hunting up and down the steep 
banks of Chopwell Woods with snow on the ground and a surplus of 
foxes would be scorned by anyone from the Shires, but it is a delightful 
and exhilarating experience. 

Northumberland, like Durham, contains wide tracts of open, treeless 
moorland, and perhaps the veiy bareness of the moors makes the neigh¬ 
bouring woods the more gracious and pleasing. To drive in late autumn 
from Bellingham down to Chollerford along the road that runs parallel 
to the North Tyne through an arc of golden boughs is to feel a sense of 
wonder and relief. Not far from Hexham, on the way to Blanchland, lie 
Dipton Woods, perhaps most beautiful in the spring. 

“As the slow, northern spring creeps forward, the hawthorn leaves paint the 
hedgerows, and the forest glades grow greener. The beeches and elms, the 
rowans and birches come quickly into leaf, the larch flaunts its new-found 
brightness and the young firs are fresh tipped. Alone the oak and ash are slow 
to follow. This xmwillingness to trust their young foliage to the perhaps un¬ 
tender care of late spring, gives an unusual quality to the colour of the north- 
country landscape. The late comers keep for us the delicate hue of young leaves 
long into the year, so that the dead green of midsummer is never wholly 
established in these parts.” 

The chief Northumbrian forest was the Forest of Rothbury. 

The word Rothbury means the “town in the clearing”, and indeed 
maps still mark the tracts above and below the town as North Forest 
and South Forest. Rothbury stands in a deep and wooded gorge, but the 
moors above it are bare and desolate. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


East Anglian Woods 

T here is a good deal of scattered woodland in the eastern 
Counties, though there are very few actual forests, unless, of 
course, one includes Epping, Hatfield and Waltham. Most of 
the timber is found in small to fair-size irregular coppices which 
occur over a good deal of the surface of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, and 
make up in all a good many square miles ; the curious thing is that 
there appear to be large areas in which coppices are almost entirely 
absent ; in these parts the land is redeemed from bleak bareness by the 
abimdant and well-developed hedgerow timber, and the lines of willows 
along the watercourses, and the patches of feathery poplars and smaller 
trees which adjoin them. The Breckland heathland district has a great 
deal of woodland, but forms a special case which requires separate 
mention. 

Of the kinds of trees to be foimd in East Anglia, Doreen Wallace 
writes : 

“Oak is an indigenous tree in these parts ; in olden days there must have 
been an endless supply of it in East Anglia. All sorts of trees are to be seen— 
except the mountain ash—^but the most numerous, if we leave out the activities 
of the Forestry Commission, are the oak and the willow, the one on dry ground 
and the other on wet. The acorn soon makes a surprisingly long root, and that 
explains how oaks flourish in a country where nearly every summer is a drought ; 
on the other hand, there is plenty of very low-lying land in every river valley 
which is never really dry, and here are the willows, which are to me an 
inalienable part of the characteristic beauty of East Anglia.** 

Essex is usually thought of as being the especial home of the cricket- 
bat willow, but the oaks which were also common, conditioned much 
of the local architecture. As Murrary wrote in his Essex : 

“A great part of Essex retains much wood ; and the extensive and unusual 
employment of timber for church towers, and even for the piers of churches 
(Shenfield), besides the wood-framed cottages, once scattered over the country 
(some of which were very picturesque), indicate the great plenty of timber 
anciently to be found in Essex, and, as distinctly, the want of good building 
stone.** 

The “Norfolk Heights” ridge behind Cromer is also a district of 
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scattered, irregular, but quite extensive and very fine mixed wroodland 
vsrhich is famous for its “Pretty Comer” at the back of Sheringham. 
The woods follow the high ground in a verdant flattened curve inland 
to Holt, with another area round Melton Constable. To the south-west 
of Cromer there is a “Great Wood”, and it has been described as 
“woods, woods, nothing but woods all the way”. The woodland is 
pleasantly and complexly mixed up with heath stretches. 

Throughout eastern England, particularly in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
large belts of woodland are frequently found, forming the outer rim or 
extension of many of the large number of very extensive parks. East 
Anglia owes much to the liberal policy and wise foresight of landed 
proprietors, who planted wide-spreading barren areas, commencing 
with the early part of the eighteenth century ; among these may be 
mentioned Sir Robert Walpole at Houghton, while “Coke of Holkham” 
consolidated the land he reclaimed from the sea by planting belts of firs. 
Some quite poor lightish soil of a sandy nature is very favourably 
adapted for the growth of timber, especially conifers, as has been found 
quite recently by the Forestry Commission. 

A special area is formed by the flattened chalk downland in north¬ 
west Essex, on the borders of Cambridgeshire and Suffolk. This rolling 
country, ending in a marked escarpment overlooking the wide and 
largely treeless expanse of the Cambridgeshire plains, is still one of the 
most intensively arable parts of England ; doubtless this has been still 
further increased by war conditions. Much of it is bare, sharply- 
undulating chalk farming country, but there are scattered clumps and 
belts of beeches, and it is noteworthy that round Saffron Walden, 
especially in the valleys, the country is thickly wooded with trees of 
remarkable size and impressive dignity. The rather featureless “sport¬ 
ing” area south of Newmarket has a good deal of cover for game, and so 
presents a fairly wooded aspect. 

The curious and very distinctive district known as Breckland covers 
a wide imcultivated area on the western borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and consists geologically of chalk overlaid by a deposit of loose sand. 
In the past this was known to the prehistoric miners who dug at Grime’s 
Graves near Brandon for the “lit-seams” of flint for something like 
8,000 years. The district covers more than 400 square miles, stretch¬ 
ing eastward from the edge of the Fens from Mildenhall to Methwold. 
It is a land of shallow undulations, the higher parts a heathery warren, 
a sweep of bracken and gorse, with an occasional fir clump, the lower 
parts often a pleasant birch dell, with an occasional still mere sur¬ 
rounded by feathery trees. Nature has abundantly wooded much of 
it with mixed trees, largely conifers and birches ; rabbits abound, 
but there are only eighty-two of population to the square mile. The 
importance of Breckland in the woodlands of the countiy is that man 
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has exploited its suitability to grow conifers by making in many parts 
quite extensive plantations of fir trees, in various shapes and frequently 
in narrow belts extending over a mile in length : these occur specially 
thickly in the area north of the line Thetford-Brandon, and they must 
cover now a good many square miles. Upon all this has more recently 
been superimposed the regimented criss-cross planting of fir by the 
Forestry Commission, but here its practices are not open to the same 
objection as in the Lake District and similar recreative or farm areas. 
Doreen Wallace, while she deprecates the planting of the trees in rect¬ 
angular blocks, gives the Commissioners some credit for their choice of 
trees : 

“A certain concession is made in Breckland, however, to the assthetic sense 
of the road-traveller. On the outer edges of the dark blocks of forest, beside the 
roads, poplars are mingled with the conifers, and the effect will be very good. 
The trees are all so young still that one looks over their tops and hardly realises 
how thankful one will be for the poplars by and by. When the spruce trees are 
full grown and the forests are full of gloom and there is only the ribbon of sky 
overhead to remind one of light and air, then the large, pale, twirling leaves of 
the poplars will soften the edges of the darkness and break up a little the 
unnatural regimentation of forbidding, stiff-shaped spruces. 

‘‘These poplars are not the botde-brush variety, but the kind called ‘black*— 
very tall, like the others, but spraying and feathery in outline,** 

A lai^e forest used to spread across North Bedfordshire and Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire to the borders of the Fens near Ramsey and Warboys up 
to the time of Henry 11 . Its existence can be traced in very many forest 
names, and in the remains of such woods as Werrington Wood and 
Brampton Wood in Huntingdonshire. Early seventeenth-century maps 
show “Wabridge Forest” just north of Huntingdon, where Weybridge 
Farm is now. 

Another great forest must have covered much of the Fens north of 
Cambridge. Huge oak trunks are found all over the country towards 
Feltwell Fen, down in the peat, and all lie pointing north-east, as if 
they had been blovm down by some terrific south-west gale in pre¬ 
historic times. 



CHAPTER XV 


Forestry and the Nation 

A LARGE PROPORTION OF OUR WOODS IN THE LAST WAR WERE 

destroyed, and the ravages made were so great that after the 
armistice a Forestry Commission was formed and given the task 
of replanting them. Unfortunately we had not yet made good 
that damage when another war came with its depredations. However, 
this is not the first time that the nation has seen its woodland threatened. 
Evelyn’s Sjlva was written as a warning against precisely the same 
danger after the Civil Wars. 

“After due reproofs of the late impolitic waste and universal sloth amongst 
us, we should now turn our indignation into prayers, and address ourselves to 
our better-natured coimtrymen, that such woods, as do yet remain entire, 
might be carefully preserved, and such as are destroyed, sedulously repaired. , . . 
Truly the waste and destruction of our woods has been so universal that I con¬ 
ceive nothing less than an universal plantation of all sorts of trees will supply and 
will encounter the defect.** 

In 1938 £42,896,000 worth of unmanufactured timber were im¬ 
ported into England, with another £6,288,000 worth of wood manu¬ 
factures, and £14,240,000 worth of wood pulp ; in fact about 9^ per 
cent, of our supplies. Most of this came from Norway, Finland and 
France, and these sources of supply were lost to us after the fall of these 
countries. We do of course receive occasional shiploads from the 
Empire, but this is not enough as Britain uses 3,000 tons of timber a 
day. The Government have of course been most anxious to get the 
necessary timber felled as quickly as possible. The maximum price for 
home-grown timber (standing) was fixed for the duration of the war by 
the Control of Growing Trees (No. 2) Order, 1939, so as to discourage 
owners from holding on to their woodland in the hope of the price 
going up. The Commissioners themselves in a memorandum “Home 
Woodlands and the War” drew attention to the fact that the woods 
under their control had been classified into three categories containing 
roughly equal quantities of timber, as follows : 

Category I. Woods which may be felled forthwith. 

Category II. Woods which may be felled if necessary. 

Category El. Woods which may be felled only as a matter of extreme 
urgency. 
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To carry out the necessary felling, lumbermen have come to help from 
Canada, Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand, and are turning 
our forests into regular lumber camps. 

Not only have the lumbermen, in the course of their most essential 
work, made inroads into our woods. By a strange irony of fate the first 
winter of the war saw an ice-storm such as had not been experienced 
in England within living memory and which took a heavy toll of our 
woodland. People in many parts of the south-west and west of England 
and in Wales, woke up on Sunday morning, January 28th, 1940, to 
find everything out of doors—trees, shrubs, fences, telegraph wires 
and so on covered with a thick coating of ice. Through a remarkable 
freak of nature a fine rain which began to fall on the evening of the 
27th, froze immediately it touched anything, thus building up a layer 
of ice, on some surfaces over an inch thick. It can be imagined what a 
huge weight had to be borne by the average sized tree when all its twigs 
were covered with an inch of ice. The crashing down of fragments of ice 
and of huge limbs of trees made it dangerous to walk in the woods. The 
damage was particularly severe in Savemake Forest, where branches of 
old oak and beech were stripped off, leaving great scars twelve to 
fourteen feet long. Sad as was this damage to the older trees, the most 
tragic sight was the number of yoimg trees destroyed—^broken clean 
oif at about ten feet from the ground. A description of this ice-storm 
has been given by Mr. R. C. B. Gardner in the QuarteTly Journal of 
forc5t^ for April, 1940. 

To-day the most urgent national need is for conifers, both for pit- 
props and for timber. The pit-props are on the whole acceptable, fairly 
small, and can be cut from plantations of twenty to thirty-five years. In 
order to get these props quickly and in large quantities the majority of 
these plantations will have to be clear-felled. Clear-felling is cheaper 
than thinning as a means of obtaining timber quickly. Thinning is, of 
course, a necessary silvicultural operation in growing plantations, and 
has to be carried out irrespective of utilisation. At Ae same time the 
utilisation of thinnings is, per se^ usually more costly than clear-felling. 
It has to be done with great care to avoid damaging the standing trees 
both in felling and in dragging out, and skilled workmen are necessary 
to do it. In mixed woods the softwoods can be removed, leaving the 
hardwoods for which there is less demand. It is naturally a waste of time 
and money to thin first and then have to clear-fell the remainder later, 
if the demand for timber becomes still more urgent, and many an 
optimistic owner who had perhaps thought that he might be able to 
keep some of his trees, and that the war might stop in time to spare his 
main crop, may think sadly of the proverb that it is not worth while to 
take two bites at a cherry. 

During the last war trees were cut down without any afforestation 
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taking place at the time. Now, however, the Forestry Commission set 
up immediately after the last war have taken steps to see that millions 
of young trees are planted every year, even while the war is on. As fast 
as the trees are being taken down, others are planted in their place. 
Already the Forestry Commission have planted over 400,000 acres. In 
Norfolk, woodlands which are to be cut down to meet war needs are 
being photographed, so that they can be replanted “in duplicate*'. The 
Forestry Commission, the Norfolk branch of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England and the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists 
Society are co-operating in this work of ensuring that future generations 
will enjoy the same scenery as this generation has enjoyed till now. 
Private funds, too, have been started to buy young trees for replanting. 

In considering the problems of reafforestation the first question to 
consider is the type of forest required. The Forestry Commission have 
come in for a great deal of criticism, most of it quite unjustified, for 
planting too many softwoods and so spoiling the traditional aspect of 
England. Anyway, this distinction between softwoods and hardwoods 
is misleading, as there are some trees such as poplars which are not 
properly speaking hardwoods, and yet are not conifers. It is the conifer 
which has caused the great outcry, and a truer distinction would be 
between conifers and broad-leaved trees. While no one will under¬ 
estimate the importance of trees for health and amenity, nevertheless 
everyone will recognise that forestry must be looked on commercially 
if it is going to succeed. The demand for conifers for some years has 
been very great, and it was to supply this demand that the Forestry 
Commission for the year 1937-1938 planted some 21,000 acres with 
conifers, as against 2,^00 with broad-leaved trees. Over half the total 
amount of trees planted were Norway and Sitka spruces, with Scots and 
Corsican pines running second, and beech, oak and ash a long way 
behind. 

The Forestry Commissioners are also limited by the type of land they 
are able to acquire. They are precluded from planting agricultural land, 
and on poor soil, in general, only conifers wifi grow readily. Wherever 
the ground has been suitable, broad-leaved trees have been planted, as 
in the Forest of Dean. Caution should be used when replacing broad¬ 
leaved trees by conifers. In East Poland the pine trees died of blight, 
because the birds left the woods when the broad-leaved trees were 
felled. Beech has been called “the Mother of the Woods**, and oak, 
ash, sycamore and larch do very well where beech is the main crop. 
The mixture of beech and larch is particularly useful, because then 
money soon comes in from the early larch returns. 

Much of the work of the Forestry Commission is handicapped, 
because the finances put at the disposal of the Commission are ridicu¬ 
lously small—their total revenue for 1938 was a little more than 
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a million poimds, of which only £800,000 was from Parliamentary 
Votes. Such a vital industry should have a greatly increased vote. Out 
of a total forest area in Great Britain of about 3,000,000 acres only 
1,097,000 are under the charge of the Commission, of which 682,000 
acres are plan table. Therefore all the Commission’s operations have to 
be on a comparatively small scale. The scheme for Forest Workers 
Holdings which was intended to provide a living for unemployed from 
the Distressed Areas was only able to set up about one thousand hold¬ 
ings. A still wider extension of training in forestry is also desirable, 
though there have been rapid strides lately. The Imperial Forestry 
Institute at Oxford was established in 1924, and is financed mainly by 
grants from the Forestry Commission and the Colonial Office. At 
Parkend, in the Forest of Dean, forest apprentices undergo a course of 
training, and various colleges and imiversities are given grants by the 
Forestry Commission. 

Grants are also made to private individuals and to local authorities 
for planting trees : up to £2 an acre for conifers, up to £4 an acre for 
oak or ash, and £3 per acre for beech, sycamore or chestnut. At a 
Conference on Private Forestry it was declared that “the private wood¬ 
lands of the country are for the most part in an unsatisfactory state and 
tending to deteriorate rather than improve”. At the same Conference 
unanimity was shown in condemning the rabbit as the greatest single 
deterrent to the practice of good silviculture. Coppice woods particu¬ 
larly suffer from rabbits. Squirrels are probably the second worst 
enemy of the forester, for they not only eat the seed, but ruin trees by 
ring-barking them, and, as has been very wisely said, “a tree with a 
squirrel at its head and a rabbit at its foot is indeed in a bad way.” 

The war has given an impetus to many minor forest industries. 
During the last war the Dutch were able to seize and retain a great part 
of Britain’s osier and basket trade. With the complete stoppage of 
imports from Holland baskets have now to be made at home from 
osiers cut in a green state from home-grown willows. Home-produced 
charcoal is much in demand by the chemical, rayon and metallurgical 
trades as a substitute for the supplies normally imported. Wood- 
turning, the making of wooden bowls and platters, too, has received a 
stimulus from the lack of foreign competition. 

Planning for commerce on a national scale can only be done by the 
nation. The big estates are on the decline, and it seems that this move¬ 
ment is likely to continue. 

Quite apart from the need for afforestation from the business point 
of view, one should not overlook the supreme value of trees for health 
and enjoyment. The task of preserving our woodland rests with each 
individual as well as with corporate bodies, but obviously the major 
part falls on borough, urban district, rural district and parish councils, 
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who could make still greater use of trees in their parks and housing 
estates, in the streets and along their roads. The Green Belt around 
London might be copied by many other cities. 

Every institution diat owns land ought to realise the value of trees. 
Schools, hospitals, clubs, business houses have great opportunities for 
planting trees, and a few schools, such as Eton, Stowe and St. Peter’s, 
York, have already made some use of their opportunities. 

One of the most imaginative acts of commemoration in the last few 
years was the planting of Jubilee Oaks. Future generations as they sit 
under these spreading oaks, emblems of our national unity and strength, 
will recall with thankfulness and veneration the memory of King 
George V. 

While as voters we can bring pressure to bear on the various authori¬ 
ties concerned with the planting of trees, we must remember that any 
individual with the smallest plot of land has an obligation to discharge. 
Gardens, however small, can be green oases in a city, and in the country 
it would seem an obvious duty not to cut down a tree without planting 
two more. Farmers, unfortunately, are often the worst offenders. 
They could do much to beautify the landscape by planting trees along 
their hedgerows or in groups in their fields, but they underestimate the 
value of trees to their land and take the shortest view of immediate 
profit and the saving of labour. There is a tendency towards less and 
less hedges and more and more fences, which certainly require little 
upkeep and do not rob the soil. 

In a recent correspondence in The Times it was suggested that trees 
should be planted in memory of the dead, and that instead of sending a 
wreath to a funeral, a tree should be planted. I commend this, heartily. 

For spiritual and mental health we need woodland. In a country 
where we cannot have great vistas and which specialises in little 
intimate scenes, and, moreover, is grossly over-populated, trees are a 
necessity. We need another John Evelyn, with his fine enthusiasm, to 
show the way to a greater realisation of the value of trees, and recall us 
all to the duty we owe to succeeding generations. 
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